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Then the moving world ea. ly and quickly moves into the 
pupils’ brains; and then the pupils’ brains—move! 


Only a few school pupils can “go to Europe,” but 
Europe and the world, through motion pictures, 
cam come to them all. And when the world 
comes, it’s not a picture—it’s the throbbing 
world—it’s the thing itself. 


Experience incontrovertably proves a pupil ac- 
quires facts through the motion picture, by leaps 
and bounds. He is eager to learn. Let the 
teacher who doubts—try it. 


The Ford Motor Company produces Ford Edu- 
cational Weekly Films—one each week covering 
history, industry, science and art. Suggestions 
as to subjects are invited from Principals and 
Teachers. The films are distributed by the Gold- 
wyn Distributing Corporation from 22 leading 
cities. This reduces ex ressage to the minimum. 
And the rental of the film ms is incredibly low. 


Did you notice 


when you glanced at the “world” in the above 
illustration what was just south of North 
America? We switched Africa there just to 
show how a stationary continent can “get by” a 
smart teacher. Had Africa been in motion you 
would have detected the error at once. 


Show the atove illustration to each of your 
pupils, one at atime. Give them 10 seconds by 
the watc., and then (halding the illustration 
behind + back) ask:—“What was wrong with 
the picture of the world I just showed you?” 


Please read—sign—fill out and mail the coupon 
below and so learn more of what the Ford Edu- 
cational Weekly Motion Pictures will do for you 
and your pupils. And don’t forget to answer 
the two questions about “Africa.” 


If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we'll 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State Street, Chicago 





first ten seconds. 
I would like more information about 
O) Projectors. 


COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept.B. 
O Yes. O No. Is your Schoolnowa subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
s — = Ne: May we ons yen a — Weekly Film gratis? 
* : es. ) No. as your School an adequate projector? 
Distributed Yes. 1 personally noticed Africa within the first 10 seconds. 
% of my class—average age ( 


O Ford Educational Weekly. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


America’s All-the-Family Weekly 


You want to make your Christmas money count—and do the thing worth while? There is 
no way to do so much for an entire Family, for so little money, as to give some member a 
Christmas Present of The Companion. Give it to any one of them, father, the boy, or grandma 
—it makes no difference because they will all insist on having their turn at it. And for 52 weeks 
it will delight them increasingly and remind them of your appropriate giving. The Companion 
is ageless and compels all by its lavish provision for all hands and its wonderful scope and variety. 


Crowded with Good Things { for Each Member of the Family 


With unusual Serial Stories, Group Stories, Short Stories that interest all, Special Articles 
by noted authorities, “The best Editorial Page in the country,” Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ 
Page, Children’s Page, Current Events, Nature and Science, Funny Bits, Doctor’s Corner. 








There is but one Youth’s Com~anion and the family can get its original Stories, Articles, Editorials, Information and 
Humor from no other source. . _ the all-round paper for all-round folks—and doubly delightful because it comes weekly. 
The Companion is a friend, a < ry-teller, an informer, a money-saver and a humorist. It is both ciean and able. It 
meets the need of family life i. these times. It inspires, suggests and always entertains. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who cuts out and sends this slip (or the name of this publication) with the price of the offer selected will at 
once begin to receive the extra issues indicated. 


sThe Be Besikd OFFER No.1 | OFFER A 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN: _N for 1920 | THE YOUTH’S COMPANION $2.50 


e t ) & ist mM a S 52 Splendid Weekly Issues Including all of Offer No 1 
Allremaining 1919 Weeklyissu~-;siso McCALL’S MAGAZINE . . $1.00 
1920 Companion Home CalendarF ree 12 Monthly Fashion Issues 


*Present? Alll for $2.50 mee __All for $2.95 _ 





To any subscriber requesting it and adding 10 cents to the subscription price we will include The Companion Victory Atlas, 32 pages in colors, 
showing the boundaries of the great and small nations as defined by the Treaty of Versailles. 
THE YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS, 























[ The Rotation Plan 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in Education Since the 
Time of Horace Mann. It is Destined to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System. 
—Dr. A. E: Winship 








farmers everywhere. It is rebuilding schoolhouses. It is putting 
new life into communities and rural schools. It is increasing 
the salaries of teachers from $10 to $40 a month. It is revolu- 
tionizing the teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. South Dakota and 
Oklahoma have adopted this plan; other states are planning to adopt it. 


P ( NHE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things—not just words, words, words. 


The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects — does not teach the same 
things year after year; does not skim, leaving nothing crisp and new for 
the next year. 


The Rotation Plan not only rotates the teaching of Agriculture but 
it rotates the work in Arithmetic, Language, Spelling, and all other sub- 
jects. 


If you want to know how the Rotation Plan vitalizes schools and 
communities — what school directors, superintendents, teachers, parents, 
and children say about it — how superintendents can introduce it into 
their schools — how teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
writing, language, and every other subject, the following booklets will be 
sent to you free upon application, but don’t write for them unless you 
really want to do something worth while for your state, your county, 

your school and your community. It will be a waste of your time and 
SPLICING ROPE money as well as ours. 
A Practical Problem in Real Life. 

















1 How to Vetalize the 


leaching of Agriculture 
in the Rural Schools. 


2 Better Country Schools 
for Missouri. 


3 ‘he Rotation Plan—What 
I Is; What It Does. 


4 Vitalization Through 





Rotation. 
5 Stencils Vitalize School 
Work. 
The Purpose of this Department MAKING NAIL BOXES 
is to help those who want to help A Real Problem in Arithmetic 


the boys and girls of America. 


Ask for list of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, 
Booklets, Stencils, Working Drawings, Mottoes, etc. 





What is known as the Rotation 


gt y ee nas sper te You Can Teach Agriculture in Your Scnool— You 


wide attention. It is in our May Think You Can’t But You Can. 
epinion one of the big educa- 
tional ideas of recent years and 
should be given most thoughtful 
consideration by all educators. 











W. J. BEECHER, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Editor INCORPORATED 
Normal Py ety AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P. G. HOLDEN, DIRECTOR 
HARVESTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


Our New 1920 Catalogue is Ready 


We regret that it has been delayed 


It contains 1600 miniature illustrations, tiny pic- 
tures that are helpful in selecting the subjects 


you want. 


One Cent Size. 3x34. For 30 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5'4x8. For 15 or more. 


It contains a Boston Edition picture, a New York 


edition picture, a bird picture in 
four -small pictures, and, for the 
Cent Size picture on paper 9 x 12. 


The Catalogue also contains 54 PICTURES for 
which, if we sold them separately 
were printed on separate sheets, we should charge 


54cents. Price, 15 cents. 





natural colors, 
present, a Ten Send 40 cents for 20 Madonnas, or 20 Art 
Subjects, or 20 for Children, each 54x 8. 
alike. Send $1.00 for beautiful Art Set of 50 
pictures, 5144x8, or 40 cents for Christmas Art 
Sets of 20 pictures. 


No two 
and if they 


The Catalogue contains 64 pages in all. 


KFrWe will send you this Catalogue containing all 
of the pictures named above during December, 


FOR A DIME. SEND FOR IT 





TO-DAY. The Perry Pictures Company 


[Please do not send for the Catalogue without 


enclosing the dime.] 


Box 1, - Malden, Massachusetts 
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Published Monthly, September to June inclusive BOSTON - - - 50 —om STREET 
Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second-class matter ae arn K 1 tpn 245 € — ~. : a 
Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25 cents. Canada SAN FRANCISCO - - - - - 717 Marker STREEr 
postage, 25 cents per year; foreign postage, 30 cents per year CANADA - - McCLeLLANr & GoopcHILD, Toronto 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION Not “What does it cost?” but “Does it pay me?” 


You Cannot Afford not to Continue Your Subscription Because any one of the 
Special Features for this year is worth the subscription price of two dollars to you. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORE 





SAN FRANCISCO 











RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 40 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 50 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 54 cents 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 54 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 60cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 54 cents 


For Grade I11: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 65c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 65 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 

















“5 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of ' 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew thetener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assitnilated. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
A-48 5-18 














CHRISTMAS 


ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


No. B3630 CHRISTMAS PLAYS, FANTOMIMES AND DANCES. 
A new book specially written for this 1919 Christmas. Clever little plays, novel 
pantomiines, and easy drills and dances. The newest and best Christmas 
entertainment book. Price, 35 cents, paid. 
No. B3629. A CHRISI!MAS DREAM. A jolly new Christmas play of 
delightful humor and pretty sentiment. Seventeen characters and as many 
ional as desired. Easy costumes and simple scenery. A new play written 
especially for Christmas, 1919. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
No. B3606. THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. An excellent book of 
recitations, dialogues, exercises, drills, songs, tableaux, pantomimes, quotations, 
etc. For all grades. 161 pores. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. - 
No. B4016. THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. An exceptionally good, 
two-act play with seven splendid characters. A real Christmas play. Price, 
15 cents, poston. 
No. B3514. CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. A large and well arranged 
collection of recitations, quotations, drills, tableaux, songs, dialogues and exer- 
cises. 160 pages. A most excellent book. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
No. B2224. CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An entertainment in prose 
and verse for any number of children. Humorous and entertaining. Simple 
music, scenery and costumes. Price, 15 cents, rer 
No. B4003. THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS IALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
A book of original and very clever Christmas dialogues and plays for children 
ofallages. 175 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. ‘ 
No. B3215. CHRISTMAS IN OI1HER LANDS. Excellent entertain- 
ments, music, recitations and suggestions for primary and intermediate grades. 
Descriptions of how Christmas is celebrated in other countries. 111 large 


pases. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, ‘ ; ; 
o. B3502, CHRISTMAS GEMS. A collection of 100 choice readings and 
recitations for boys and girls of all ages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 








Write for special Write for special 
Christmas Chrisimas 
Entertainment Enteriainment 
circular and for circular and for 
this catalogue. this catalogue. 
Both sent free on Both sent free on 
request. request. 

A. A. 
FLANAGAN FLANAGAN 
COMPANY COMPANY 

Address Dept. P Address Dept. P _ 
521 S. Laflin St. 21 S.Laflin St. 
CHICAGO CHICAGO 























A NEW SPELLING BOOK 








Pearson and Suzzallo’s 
Essentials of Spelling 


This book does not attempt to teach all the 
words that every person will need to use. It teaches 
only those words that are commonly used by all persons. 
It aims to lay the foundation of the spelling 
vocabulary. 


In grades 2 to 6G inclusive the regular plan of 
each week’s work (five days) is for the first day two 
new words and four or five review words; for the 
second, third and fourth days similar lessons each 
made up of two new words and four or five review 
words; for the fifth day, however, a dictation review 
consisting of sentences in which are given the eight 
new words of the preceding four lessons. The dicta- 
tion exercises have been carefully constructed so as to 
include only words that have been presented previously. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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What Can I Do to Help My Boy in School? 


A Teacher of Experience 


| arent, meeting me often on the street, asks the 

,~estion that is the title of this article: “What 

can I do to help my child in school?” Often and 
often when I answer the question they go away sadly, 
for my answer is not one they wish to hear. I usually 
say, “Send the child to school in such a condition that he 
can do his best work; don’t, I beg of you, help him at 
home, and trust me to do the rest.” 

The mother, if she is a very young mother, turns away 
in disgust. She wishes me to give her some magic pass- 
word that vil enable her child to outstrip all others by 
his wonderful talent. But no one can do that and often, 
because the things that will help most are so simple, the 
little mother feels that she has been ridiculed. 

Take the first part of the advice. If you had seen 
children, not once but many times, fall asleep in school 
because they were not getting proper sleep at home, you 
would realize that children need more sleep than many are 
able to get. Children are taken to movies until ten o’clock, 
because there is no one to leave them with. Little girls 
are kept up to watch the smaller ones while father and 
mother go out in the evening. No, I am not talking 
about the children of the so-called slums; I am talking 
about the children you and I know, from homes where the 
parents are supposed to be thoughtful people. A certain 
woman of wealth had much trouble in keeping her nurse- 
maid, and kept a girl of twelve years at home from school 
so often to care for her little sister, that the school depart- 
mer.. was forced to enter a complaint about the matter. 
Children must not be sent to school needing sleep. 

Again, children must not be sent to school needing food. 
I have often heard a mother say, “Mary never will eat 
breakfast, she is so delicate.” Perhaps Mary*has been 
made to feel that there is something rather desirable about 
not eating her breakfast. Perhaps Mary cannot eat eggs, 
and the family standby for breakfast is a dropped egg. 
Some mothers are careless, and rather than bestir them- 
selves they send the children away in the morning with no 
more than a bit of fruit, grabbed and eaten in a hurry. 
In fact, I am almost ready to say, “If you can’t send a 
child to school properly fed, d .1’t send him at all.” 

There is, too, the other type: the child who is fed so 
much hearty food that all of his vitality is taken up in 
caring for the loads of sweets that he piles into an unre- 
sisting stomact. A certain boy with whom I had to deal 
never had a proper lunch. Pale, listless, uninteresting, 
he dragged through each day. I found that his mother 


A T least once a week during the school year some 


was dead, that the father turned him on the street each 
morning with half a dollar to get his luncheon. His 
luncheon was always candy nothing else. 


His other meals 


were the sort that a man could pick up, before and after 
his day’s work, asa skilled mechanic. After some time the 
man married. In less than two weeks of regular meals, 
properly cooked, the boy was improving, and in six months 
you would never have recognized him, for he had gained 
so much in every respect. His improvement in school was 
most encouraging. 

Then, if you can possibly do so, send a child to school 
happy. You have no idea how quickly unhappy home 
conditions are reflected in a child’s attitude toward his 
school work. A certain little girl whom I know cried a 
great deal and brooded over something. It developed 
after questioning mother and child, that the parents, both 
people of refinement and education, were both hot-tem- 
pered, and although they were devoted to each other, 
frequently quarreled, and the father often went to work 
in the morning banging the door after him. This delicate, 
sensitive child took every angry word of her parents with 
great seriousness, and we found that she lived in constant 
fear that she would never see her father again. After each 
scene, she feared that he had left her and her mother per- 
manently and the child suffered torments, so that she 
could no more study than she could swim on dry land. 
A talk with both parents made them ashamed of them- 
selves, and as soon as a happy home atmosphere was es- 
tablished the little girl improved wonderfully. 

A boy whom I knew was similarly affected because he 
was neglected and a brilliant older brother lauded con- 
stantly. This lad imagined that he must be an adopted 
waif and that his parents were not his own. He was 
utterly miserable until the matter was straightened out. 

Send your child to school happy, cheerful and ready for 
the effort that the day will bring. 

Then if you have done these things, do not help the 
child at home with his school work. If your school system 
is worth sending a child to, it is entirely different from the 
one under which you were brought up. You will only 
succeed in confusing the child, by trying to teach him 
your way. If the child has worked conscientiously in 
school, he has done a hard day’s work, as hard for him as 
your day in the office or home has been for you. Don’t 
tire his mind and body just before he is to go to sleep with 
the work of the schoolroom. 

If he can’t learn, is a normal child, in proper physical 
condition, with no defects of sight, hearing, nose or throat, 
visit the school some afternoon unexpectedly. Don’t send 
word that you are coming, don’t let the child know that 
you are coming. Walk in, in as friendly a fashion as you 
would into a neighbor’s office. Don’t jump at conclusions. 
If the school is a good one, you will see-a great deal that... 
you do not understand. If you are sure that the work is 
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poor, speak to the superintendent. Don’t, above all 
things, let a child hear you criticise or censure the teacher 
in any way. If you do, you destroy the child’s confidence 
in the very one who may possibly help him the most. 

One last word: send a child to school suitably dressed. 
That is dressed so that he will attract no comment from 
the other children, either because of the richness or the 
shabbiness of his clothing. An over-dressed child will 
suffer from the remarks of the other children quicker than 
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a child who is shabby, for the children, bless their hearts, 
rarely taunt a child who wears shabby clothes. A shabby 
child will often feel envious because the others have 
suitable clothes to wear, but seldom will the childrer 

a poorly dressed comrade. 

So, parents, in this school year send to us teacheis 
children who are physically fit, happy, and comfortable, 
and we will send back to you children of whom we both 
shall be proud. 


Our Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, NationalfSecurityfLeague 
(Book rights reserved) 


the community and its relations to the life of the 

clild which will inspire him to offer willing service 

in return for its protection and opportunities. 
We must, however, keep always in mind that joy and 
cheerfulness are absolutely necessary factors for the safe 
development of the individual and we must not let our 
children feel the responsibilities of citizenship as burdens, 
but rather as welcome avenues of activity. 

No one knows what December will bring forth, nor what 
kind of home Christmas our children will have. The 
veriest beginner in psychology knows that child minds 
are exposed to great strain in this day of unrest and up- 
heaval, so let us make this December as joyous and full 
of serviceable activity as we possibly can. 

The “Civic Guards,” or school club, whatever its name, 
is doubtless meeting in the last period on Friday, because 
almost every teacher knows the psychological value of 
sending children home happy at the week end. The 
children who leave school in a warm glow of interest on 
Friday will not be late or dull on Monday. Let the club 
have, as the mothers of the children have in their clubs, 
a series of “Literary Meetings” in which the teacher 
reads to the children Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 

Teachers read aloud too little. No harm, but rather 
good, will result if the teacher will plan to take for herself a 
few minutes of the reading period and thirty minutes of 
club meeting time to read Dickens’ great masterpiece to 
the children. The children of all the primary grades will 
be able to get the gist of this great tale. 

I know a schoolroom in which children every year 
eagerly looked forward to December because their elder 
brothers and sisters had told them what was coming — 
that they would have these wonder half hours with the 
spirits of Christmas. Every last one of them, ever after 
that, like Scrooge’s nephew, “looked on Christmas as a 
kind, forgiving, charitable, loving time,” etc. 

The growth in sympathy in human brotherhood, that 
can come to forty young hearts rapt in attention while 
teacher reads is worth all her effort. If there should be 
a teacher who feels she cannot do justice to this reading, 
let her stay up nights practicing until she can, for she can 
give no greater gift to her children. 


Tit com civics is imparting that knowledge of 


Capitalize Kindness 


Capitalize the spirit of kindness and interest aroused 
by the reading in letting the children make gifts for orphan 
homes and hospitals and inmates of charitable institutions. 


Civic Charity Facts 
Find out how much the community paid out for charity 


last year (printed reports to taxpayers carry this informa- 
tion), how the money was appropriated and spent, who 





has a right to ask town aid; let the children learn what 
settlement laws mean, how long a person must be resident 
in a community before he can be legally an object of it 
charity. Learn what is done with a family in sore straits 
who cannot legally oe given aid (they are sent back to the 
community in which they have a settlement). Le: rn just 
how the aid is apportioned and whether the names f those 
assisted appear in published reports (they doinsom _‘aces). 
Don’t let your children know, if you can help it, which of 
their playmates are paupers. 

Handle the matter tactfully. Make it plain how cheap 
and dishonorable it is for anyone to accept undeserved 
charity, but also how unwise, even wicked, it may be for 
persons to risk illness and death rather than accept charity. 
Make the children feel that if one does get aid from the 
community, in time to come the person aided can find 
some way of paying that back. There are so many “dead 
beats” in the world that it is hard for the teacher to handle 
this question of charity, but the children should know 
where the free clinics and hospitals are and how to make 
application to the proper official if in dire need of food, 
fuel or clothing. It must be emphasized that to obtain 
any of these things without necessity would be theft. 

The Poor Departments of the entire country should be 
more closely regulated and dead beats punished. In 
some communities the Poor Master allows a certain su 
a week for groceries and the family is allowed to do its own 
buying. Of course this leads to abuses. I used to see, 
one winter, all three children of a certain family, provided 
morning and afternoon, with oranges to eat at recess, 
though oranges were fifty cents a dozen, and their little 
classmates, children of the taxpayers whose Poor Depart- 
ment was supporting this shiftless family, looked on an 
orange as a treat. 

Take advantage of every opportunity to teach respect 
for the aged. Years ago every child learned a poem called 
“Somebody’s Mother.” It taught kindness to the poor 
and aged. We grow supercilious and forget that what is 
trite to us is everlastingly new to new children. We reed 
kindness. Groups are practicing unexampled cruelty to 
other groups. Like the Boy Scouts, the members of the 
Civic Guards feel obligated to do kind deeds and often 
report deeds of kindness at their meetings and sometimes 
the members refuse to let a deed be counted unless it is 
plainly a truly unselfish act. 


Civic School Celebrations 


Of course you believe in Santa Claus — the personified 
spirit of kindness. Tell your children we believe in some 
things with our hearts and in others with our heads. Santa 
Claus and fairies we believe in with our hearts. Let the 
school celebration take on a civic aspect. If possible, have 
a Community Christmas Tree, or invite people to the 
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entertainment. Don’t let it be a selfish party just for the 
individuals in the class. You might plan to have the class 
repeat their program for some club, hospital or insti- 
tution. 

Christmas is the time to kill that wicked lie that training 
the imagination is harmful. All unfair strikes ruining our 
people are due in part to lack of imagination — lack of 
ability to put oneself in another’s place and understand 
the misery to which an innocent public is subjected. 
Unless we can imagine, each the other’s problem, we can 
have no unity. Napoleon said, “Imagination rules the 
world. The defect of modern institutions is that they do 
not speak to the imagination. By that alone can man be 
governed.” 


Health Civics 


The children know the school laws regarding attendance. 
Do they know, do you know, the regulations regarding 
ventilation, drinking cups, towels and sanitation? If they 
do know, do they see you breaking the law? If in a rural 
school, are you keeping the air moist by a pan on the 
stove, if there is no other way? Have you a thermometer 
in the room? Do you keep the air pure without drafts? 
Are you helping the children to perform that civic duty? 
Do they know that smallpox has been called a winter 
house disease because it rages where men seal up the 
windows and live in foul air? Are they taking the right 
kind of food and getting enough fats? Are you helping 
them to play with full lungs and get the benefit of their 
outdoor recess? Are they taught “First Aid” so they can 
serve the little ones who come to school with frozen hands 
or ears (warm water takes out the frost easier and less 
painfully than snow). Tell them that a newspaper wrapped 
round their bodies under their coats will keep out the cold 
winds. Few of the children will be able to have woolen 
clothes this winter — the children who vill have to go 
without them are the ones most used to care and comfort. 
If the threatened coal shortage comes we must help our 
children to guard against heavy colds. 

Three-fourths of the 22,000,000 school children in the 
United Std#tes have health defects that are injurious. 
By December we ought to know our children and know 
best how to help every neglected, dependent, delinquent, or 
defective child. 


Civic Use of Vacation 


If children are being promoted in February, are those 
of them whose promotion is doubtful planning to use 
some hours every day of the Christmas vacation in “catch- 
ing up” with their work? Make up a schedule for them. 
Here is a Civic service for some older brother, sister, or 
friend to perform, to help the backward child to make his 
grade. Let him know what the cost of a term is to the 
town. It is probably $12 or $15. The child who has to 
cover grade work twice puts the community to that much 
extra expense; the child who helps another make a grade 
saves the community that much money. Let the children 
figure up a town’s loss through demotions due to absence 
or indifference, but handle tactfully lest you be required 
to promote the unfit. : 

Providing Christmas trees for the birds, packing com- 
munity slides with snow so that the coasting lasts, making 
safe skating places, are good vacation activities. 


The Cost of Winter 


The cost of winter to a community is a civic problem. 
All the ordinances and laws concerning the clearing of 
streets and sidewalks, the number of men hired, their 
wages, the cost of broken waterpipes, the extra danger 
of fire, all the problems that winter brings should be 
considered in class. 
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Play Leaders 


Organized play leads to team work — to better citizenship 
service. It is well for the teacher to know “when to let 
go and let grow.” But she must continue to supervise 
even after the young play leaders get things going so that 
there may be none who are failing to get their share of joy. 
The boys and girls can take turns in providing hot chocolate 
to follow the cold recess period. Taking turns they can 
all learn to make and serve it. Better have a collection 
and buy cups of uniform size and trays on which to pass 
them and have a perpetual speed contest in serving and 
clearing away. 

Each child can take his cup as he passes into his seat. 
The cups can be collected by monitors and washed and 
dried in less than ten minutes. The class loses hardly a 
minute, the monitors change so frequently that their loss 
of time is negligible. The health results are worth the 
trouble and he practice in serving makes for friendly co- 
operation. 


Get the Civic Value Out of Historic Celebrations 


Teach American Ideals through key-note celebrations 
of national holidays. Dramatize the landing of the Pil- 
grims, on December 20. One of our ideals is religious 
freedom. Emphasize the truth of Mrs. Hemans’ lines: 


They left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God. 


Be sure you do not confuse the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
A feature of your dramatization should be the reading in 
concert of “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” by Felicia 
Hemans. 

Use the story of the Pilgrims to teach the lesson of 
thrift. If you value America, fight with all your might 
the vulgar spending of money that is keeping prices high. 
Those who have high wages are literally taking the clothes 
off the backs of the rest of us, because they are buying so * 
lavishly at extravagant prices. Make them also under- 
stand that the man with plenty of money who continues 
to live in low un-American surroundings is also guilty of 
civic crime. 

Poverty is more often a matter of personality than of 
wages. Often persons living in apparently poverty-stricken 
surroundings are getting more money for a week than we 
teachers get for a month. 

Let us bring into the minds of the children the old 
American attitude of “Plain Living and High Thinking” 
and the feeling that all respectable people are saving 
and careful, and put something away for a rainy day. 
But emphasize also that the American standard of living 
demands clean, healthful surroundings and no man is a 
good citizen who, having plenty of money, keeps his family 
in low surroundings. 

Col. Henry Watterson says, “We are teaching everyone 
to read and no one to think.” Our children are assailed 
on all sides by destructive doctrines. They will grow up 
crooked thinkers unless we can make them see that national 
and individual prosperity depends on the protection of 
each man’s right To Work, Save, and Prosper.” 


Nore The teachers wishing free advice on the teaching of civi 
copy of Blashfield’s picture, “‘The Spirit of Preparedness,” py 
in Americanization work, address direct, 


Etta V. LeicHTon, 
National Security League 
Room 615, 19 West 44th St. 
New York City 





There isn’t a blossom under our feet 
But has some teaching short and sweet 
That is richly worth the knowing. — Hemans 
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Puppet Plays 


Margaret 


UPPET plays, introduced into the schools of this 
city by the manual arts supervisor, have been of 
interest and joy to the children from the very 
first. As puppets are wonderful little people who 

always speak clearly and distinctly and with the best of 
expression, children taking their part must learn to do 
likewise. Of course, an improvement in reading and 
story telling follows. The fun there is in taking the part 
of a puppet while hiding behind a screen, does away with 
self-consciousness and timidity, so often found in’ primary 
children. 

One of the most valuable lessons that puppet plays teach 
is that of teamwork. Each child in a play is responsible 
for the success of the whole, and any one not doing his 
part properly is graciously helped to do so, or, if careless, 
is goaded to do better by his aroused team-mates. 

The making of puppets adds a new interest to the cutting 
lesson and supplies splendid material for seat work. From 
tagboard or cardboard cut out two figures exactly alike. 
This work may be done free-hand or from patterns. Paste 
the two figures together, leaving an opening at the bottom 
just large enough to insert a stick to hold up the puppets. 
A colored weaving splint is excellent for this purpose. 
Be sure to cover both sides of the stick as far as it is to be 
inserted with paste before putting it in its place. The 
puppets -may be colored on both sides with;crayons or 
paints, or may be covered with colored paper. Sometimes 
one is able to find pictures on cards or in children’s books 
of the characters of a play, and these may be7pasted on 
cardboard to make them stiff enough to hold up. Several 
children may contribute all the characters needed for one 


story. 
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Screen 


Tue ScrEEN Anything behind which children can hide 
may be used as a screen, a iable, a curtain, or a regular 
folding screen. The wider the screen, however, the better 
the children are able to act. It must also be a little higher 
than the children. At first the little player’s will step on 
each other’s toes or push each other out of place, but here 
is a splendid chance to teach courtesy and politeness. 

Above is a diagram of a screen I used very successfully. 
It is made of two-inch strips of wood. The piece ABC, 
which holds the screen upright when in use, is hinged on at 
D and E and swings back at a right angle. The hook and 
eye at the bottom hold it in place. The children go behind 
the screen from the unhinged side. A little girl donated 
some dark flowered material to cover the screen. A 
sheet will answer the purpose, but plain colored goods is 
more effective. When we were through with it, the screen 
was placed in the cloakroom so that some other teacher 
could use it. 


Bakenhus 


For the first puppet play choose a very simple story, 
such as “The Fox and the Cat.” Let the children repeat 
the story until they are thoroughly familiar with it, using 
the same expressions that you do. The story may alx 
be written upon the blackboard from the children’s dicta- 
tion. 

Now show your puppets and explain that these are to 
act out the story on the very top edge of the screen, whil 
children behind it are to move them along and talk for 
them. One child is chosen to introduce the story and the 
little actors. He and the little puppets step to the front 
of the room at the side of the screen. Each character 
mentioned in the introduction comes forward as his name 
is spoken, bows, and steps behind the screen, placing his 
puppet on the screen. Insist upon the puppets walking 
on the screen, not in the air. To illustrate: 


The Fox and the Cat 


Child who introduces the story Once upon a time a fox 
(child holding the fox steps forward, bows, and goes behind 
the screen, the speaker waiting with the story until the fox 
has finished) and a cat (child holding the cat steps forward, 
bows, and goes behind the screen, the speaker waiting until 
the cat has done so) met near the edge of a forest (children 
representing the trees of the forest step forward, bow, and take 
their places behind the screen). ‘The fox said— (Now the 
dialogue between the fox and the cat begins.) 


Another way to introduce the characters and to begin 
the story is to have each puppet announce himself in the 
order in which he appears in the story, taking his place 
in the same order behind the screen. Then the child 
introducing the play begins his story, “Once upon a time 
a fox met a cat near the edge ofa forest. The fox said —’’ 
Now the puppets take up the story, the introducer having 
finished his work. ; 

As the children become familiar with puppet plays, 
they may choose their own stories, use their own expres- 
sions, and make their own puppets. They may be divided 
into groups, each group working out a different play, or 
a part of the same play. Once in a while a reading lesson 
may be found which can be made into a puppet play. 
One can readily see that such work stimulates the imagina- 
tion, calls forth vivid imagery, and increases the child’s 
ability to express himself. 

As a means of entertainment, what could surpass a 
puppet show? At the school assembly nothing the primary 
children contributed has been more enthusiastically re- 
ceived than the puppet play. It is fun, too, to slip into 
another room and surprise the children there with a show. 
These plays afford ample opportunity for originality. 
For instance, one group of children decided to do away 
with the introducer. The title of the story was printed 
in large letters and pinned on the screen. The players 
hid behind the screen and one after another the puppets 
appeared at the top, each announcing himself in the order 
in which he came in the story. Then one of their number 
began the tale and the dialogue followed. 

Following are a few stories that are very easily turned 
into puppet plays: " 


The Fox and the Cat 

Chicken Little 

The Three Goats Gruff 

The Boy and the Goats in the Cornfield 
The Hungry Lion 

The Lark and Her Young Ones 

The House in the Woods (2 parts) 
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The Lazy Grasshopper (2 parts) 
The Boy Who Cried Wolf (2 parts) 
The Town Musicians (3 parts) 


The Cat and the Fox 


Introducer Once upon a time a fox met a cat near the 
edge of a forest. The fox said: 

Fox How do you do, Miss Cat? 

Cat How do you do, Mr. Fox? 

Fox Have you seen the dogs to-day? 

Cat No, Mr. Fox, I have not seen them. 

Fox What would you do if the dogs.came upon us, 
Miss Cat? ; 

Cat I know but one trick. 
by that. 

Fox Only one trick! I know a thousand tricks! 

Cat Oh, here come the dogs! : 


I should have to get a say 


(The dogs come barking. One dog chases the cat up a tree. 
The other dogs surround the bewildered fox.) 


Cat Poor Mr. Fox! 
save his life. 


With all his tricks he could not 


CHARACTERS 
A fox 
A cat 
Three dogs 
Two trees 


The Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Introducer Once upon a time there lived three goats 
called Gruff. There was Little Goat Gruff, and there was 
Middle Goat Gruff, and there was Big Goat Gruff. They 
lived on this side of an old bridge. Under the bridge lived 
an ugly troll. One day when the grass was all eaten 
where they lived, Middle Goat Gruff said: 

Middle Goat Gruff Let’s go across the bridge and eat 
the grass on the hillside. 

Great Goat Gruff Very well. You go first, Little Goat 

Little Goat Gruff Thank you. 


(As the litile goat goes across the bridge, he says softly to 
himself, “Trip trop, trip trop, trip trop.’’) 


Troll Who is walking on my bridge? 

Little Goat Gruff It is I, Little Goat Gruff. I am 
going across the bridge to eat the grass on the hillside. 
Tro No, you are not. I shall eat you. 


voice, “Trip trop, trip trop, trip trop.”’) 
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Little Goat Gruff Please don’t eat me. 
Middle Goat Gruff comes. -He is much bigger. 
Troll Very well. I shall wait. 


Wait until 


(The second goat crosses the bridge, saying in a louder 


Troll Who is crossing my bridge? 
Middle Goat Gruff It is I, Middle Goat Gruff. 


I am 
going across the bridge to eat the grass on the hillside. 


Troll No, you are not. I shall eat you. 
Middle Goat Gruff Please don’t eat me. 

Great Goat Gruff comes. He is much bigger. 
Troll Very well. I shall wait. 


Wait until 





‘(Great Goat Gruff crosses the bridge, saying in a very loud 
voice, “Trip trop, trip trop, trip trop.’’) 


Troll Who is crossing my bridge? 

Great Goat Gruff It is I, Great Goat Gruff. 
crossing the bridge to eat the grass on the hillside. 

Troll No, you are not. I shall eat you. 


I am 


(Great Goat Gruff, after several attempts, knocks the troll 
off the bridge and crosses to the other goats.) 


Great Goat Gruff I have killed the troll. Now we can 
cross the bridge every day to eat this fine grass. 


CHARACTERS 
The three goats 
The troll , 
The bridge (held up by two children) 
A grassy hill 








Once a Year 
E. H. C. 


“Christmas comes but once a year” — it’s certainly a 
shame! 

I’m quite sure ev’rybody would be glad if Christmas came 

’Bout ev’ry month, or ev’ry week — or ev’ry other day! 

It’s just the sort of time you want to stay and stay and 
stay. 


Now, washing day comes ev’ry week, so why can’t 
Christmas too? 

There’s ironing day and baking day with lots of work to do. 

But no one works on Christmas day; that’s why I think 
it’s queer 

That such a glorious time should come once only in a year. 


When Santa comes round again, I’ll try to keep awake 
And ask him if he couldn’t come more often for the sake 
Of little folks like me who find it very hard to wait 

When Christmas comes but once a year; I’m sure he'll 
put things straight! 
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Christmas in a Cabins 


Kate K. O’Neill 
(All rights reserved) 


AST December we came from the north to a thou- 
sand acre plantation in the sunny south. Our 
nearest neighbors are ten miles away. We found 
the house not habitable. Some sleeping rooms 

were made fit for use, but for the rest, we camped out 
all winter. 

Teaching three small children, aged eleven, eight and 
six, is my work, instead of a public school with anywhere 
from forty to ninety babies. 

When we were fairly settled at work, the question 
arose as to what we could do for Christmas. Our house- 
hold goods were in storage in the north, so we had 
practically nothing to work with. 

Fortunately I had brought in my trunk a small supply 
of cardboard, silkateen, ribbon, seals, etc. From this 
scanty supply our presents must be made. 

We spent part of our school time manufacturing presents 
for father, mother, and friends in the north. The children 
were also making for each other, and the “secrets” I had 
with each one were very enjoyable. 

We made bookmarks, colored mottoes, copied poems 
and made booklets. The girls were making bags, and 
my small boy wanted to make one also. Another search, 
and some bags that were made for Our Soldier Boys the 
year before, were found; these strips, together with some 
red white and blue ribbon, were to make the wonderful 
bag for mother. Oh, the pricked fingers and the crooked 
little stitches! But John persevered, even wore my 
thimble on his thumb, and finished his bag. You may 
be sure that bag is among Mother’s greatest treasures. 

There must be an entertainment for a surprise. A 
search through our few books, and my memory brought 
enough material for our use. We did our practicing 
at Story Hour time, just before bed-time. We had a fine 
program. We made decorated invitations and programs. 

All our decorations were in the north and decorations 
we must have. We drove fifteen miles through the pine 
woods to the nearest town. It was a beautiful day like 
our October, only we missed the autumn foliage. It 
was a wonderful ride, “but that is another story.” 

Much to our surprise and disappointment we saw no 
signs of Christmas. Not a Christmassy look anywhere, 
no holly, no decorations in either houses or stores, no 
Santa Claus on the streets, nor very many Christmas 
things in the stores. Everything was fireworks and the 
small boys were firing crackers on the streets. To be 
sure, the weather reminded one of the Fourth of July, but 
we wanted Christmas. I finally purchased a roll of red 
crepe paper and a bottle of gold paint and we came home. 
Just imagine going thirty miles for one roll of paper and 
a little paint. 

We gilded cardboard on both sides, and cut a large 
star and numberless smaller designs. We made chains, 
bells and fairy lanterns of our red paper, until we had a 
large supply of decorations. 

The morning before Christmas, one end of the cabin 
was cleared of the children’s treasures, and trimmed with 
pine, beautiful gray moss, and berries of many kinds. 
A lovely long-needled pine tree was placed, and trimmed 
with our home-made decorations and presents, with our 
large star in the top of the tree. The dolls had a small 
tree and Jock, the dog, and Sonny, the monkey, had a 
still smaller one. These trees were also decorated. The 
dolls each had new dresses and Red Cross caps and aprons. 
Jock had a new blanket and collar, while Sonny was the 
happy possessor of a white sailor suit. By the way, Jock 
and Sonny are stuffed, not alive. 

The rest of the cabin was then trimmed with pine and 


moss. In the center of a dark table was a large star made 
of moss and a wee bit of silver tinsel. At each point 
of the star was a large candle, which in due season was 
lighted. It was the most beautiful Christmas tree anc 
room that I ever saw. 

Of course, the children must “dress up,”’ for how can one 
have a show without costumes? Another search through 
the trunk unearthed some crepe paper. The oldest littl 
girl had a dainty Red Riding Hood costume, while the 
smallest little girl appeared as a Sunbonnet Baby. The 
small boy spied some Thanksgiving Turkeys and his sash 
and cap must be made of that. 

When we returned to the cabin, after visiting our dress- 
ing room, ou~ audience of two were seated in the orchestra 
chairs and for once a “Show” began on time. 


Program 


Twenty-third Psalm — ALL 
Lord’s Prayer — ALL 
Flag Salute — ALL 
America — ALL 
The True Story of Christmas — CATHERINE 
The Night Before Christmas — ALL. 
Why the Chimes Rang — WiniFrED 
The Snow Man. 
Snow Man — Joun. 
Small Boy — CATHERINE. 
9 Why do Bells for Christmas Ring? 
WINIFRED AND JOHN 
Play — Anna Belle Anne 
Little Girl — WINIFRED 
Doll } C 
Fairy God Mother § ~ATHERINE 
11 Christmas Hymns — EveRYBoDY 


COND Om ON 


10 


Our efforts were received with hearty applause, and 
we were invited to repeat our program Christmas night. 
It was truly wonderful how well those children did. They 
recited as seriously as if they were actors playing to a 
crowded house. 

The smallest little girl was both doll and fairy godmother, 
and she never once forgot to walk and dance stiffly and 
speak in a high shrill squeaky voice when she was the doll, 
and to be graceful and musical when the godmother. 
She had to make the change from one to the other several 
times. 

When we finished we each took a candle and marched 
over to the Big House (as the natives and darkies call 
it). We found a bright pine fire blazing in the huge fire- 
place. We all hung up our stockings in front of the fire. 
The children lighted their candles and put them in the 
window to light the Christ-Child on His way. I was 
child enough to light my own candle and put it in the 
window. When there is no moon here, the nights are 
the blackest black imaginable. I shall long remember 
that one little glimmer of light, in all the dark, that my 
candle gave as I went to sleep. 

The next thing I heard was a shout of “ Merry Christ- 
mas!” and ‘Come, hurry up and see what Santa brough:!” 
I hurried, and we were soon all seated flat on the floor 
in the firelight looking to see what Santa had left. Santa 
could get down that chimney all right without squeezing 
his tummy. The first one I ever saw large enough for h.m. 

After breakfast, father played Santa and distributed 
the gifts that had been coming by mail and express ‘or 
a week. Oh, but our faraway friends had been thoug)it- 
ful and generous! 
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We spent the day walking in the warm sunshine, play- 
ing, reading, and writing “Thank you” letters. 

After supper— green peas and new potatoes fresh 
from the garden — we again had our entertainment and 
sent the children to bed tired and happy. 


Learning 
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The children had never doubted that Christmas would 
be happy as ever. It was only the grown-ups who had 
wondered. But we all three voted it the most beautiful 
and enjoyable Christmas that we had ever had, even 
though we were far away and making a new home. 


to Read 


Robert Brooks 
Principal School No. 16, Paterson, N. J. 


School Curriculum is reading, for reading is 

one of the most poorly taught subjects. Read- 

ing consumes much time on the daily program. 
It is given in the elementary school course, in many 
cases, each day during the entire period of eight years, 
and yet it is very much neglected. 

Why is i: that our pupils have such difficulty in those 
grades where Arithmetical problems are a part of the 
course in Arithmetic? We say that the pupils know 
perfectly how to calculate in any of the four fundamental 
operations, yet when we present a printed problem the 
children are at a loss to know what is meant. Why is 
it so ver: difficult for the class to “get” a lesson in His- 
tory or to give a good topical recitation in Geography? 
There are various reasons for these difficulties, but the 
lack of the ability to read intelligently is a very potent 
factor. We have been led astray by over emphasis upon 
Oral Reading in the grades to the extent that very little 
or no attention is being given to real Reading. 

Reading is the power of getting thought from the visible 
language. “To grasp the total meaning of the sentence 
is to read the sentence,” says Huey. G.Stanley Hall gives 
us a very good idea of reading in the true meaning of the 
term. He says, “True reading is taking in the ideas, 
sentiment, and facts of the author as completely and 
as unchanged as possible.” Many of our pupils read 
very glibly a paragraph in History, yet they fail entirely 
to grasp its meaning even though it is couched in the 
language of the child. The oral reading of words and 
sentences and real reading are two very different pro- 
cesses. We have become accustomed to say of our pupils 
that they read well if they stand in proper position, hold their 
book at the proper angle and read orally with an imitated 
expression a mass of matter which has little or no signifi- 
cance to the particular child. Oral Reading is very 
essential, but it gets a very much greater emphasis than 
it should receive. I believe that the great problem of 
reading in our schools is not that of teaching the child 
how to read, but of teaching him #0 read. 

We all know that Oral Reading -is a very small part 
of the reading done by any individual who has the ability 
to read and to interpret the printed page and to enjoy 
it. Yet no one will say that our pupils do not need in- 
struction in the building up of a vocabulary by means 
of which they are able to interpret the books which they 
may read. We do say, however, that all of the time and 
the attention should not be devoted to this type of training. 

The chief function of the teacher of Reading is to excite 
interest and arouse the pupils to read, to teach them how 
to get the ideas, the sentiments and the facts which the 
author has intended. This training in real reading necessi- 
tates at least three things. We certainly must give a 
greater emphasis to silent readings; we should establish 
a library in every classroom and if possible encourage 
the pupils to make use of the Public Library; and we 
should train them in the manner of getting the author’s 
thoughts and sentiments accurately, comprehensively 
and rapidly from the visible language. 

There is entirely too much oral reading in all of the 
grades. We should substitute an abundance of silent 
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reading which will result in the ability to grasp the thoughts 
of the author. What great use is there in the prevailing 
habit of voicing empty phrases and of substituting for 
interpretative thinking the emphasis upon position of 
the body, tonal emphasis— often entirely imitative? 
How much better it would be for the child to read to him- 
self to find out something rather than to read in the per- 
functory manner often the custom. Give the child some- 
thing interesting to read and he will read it and he will 
be able tq tell you what he has read if there is any good 
reason for him to do so. Make his reading natural. He 
sees his father read the daily newspaper and the book. 
He wishes that he might be able to read a good story in 
school just as his father reads at home, but somehow 
that would be against the rule. Hejmust only read aloud, 
and when he is not reading aloud he must keep his place 
so that he knows just where his classmate is reading. 
This method stifles good reading. He loses interest. 

This lack of interest is, in a large measure, due to the 
highly artificial methods in common practice. Why 
may we not permit our children to bring into the class- 
room good books suitable for the children of the grade— 
books in which the children are interested? Why do we 
not allow children to select their own stories from their 
class reader, each child reading the story which he is par- 
ticularly interested in? I can see no very good reason 
why every child should read the same story if he is not 
interested in it. For several years we have been permit- 
ing our children, not every day, of course, to select their 
own lesson from the class reader. Some of the class are 
interested in a historical story, others in a little nature 
story, while some choose a fable, or other type. The chil- 
dren now have a piece of material in which they are vitally 
interested and this they read very carefully, |thoroughly 
and rapidly. After they have read it silently they may 
be called upon to tell the story or to read all or a particularly 
interesting part to the class, or the child may give a de- 
scription of some interesting character or place or in- 
cident. We have found that our pupils have developed 
wonderfully in reading ability by a little effort along these 
lines. Children are now eager for suitable books. We 
furnish many odd books to each class for the class library 
and we get others from the public library. These are 
read in the reading period. ' 

This type of work can be over-emphasized and can 
be allowed to go to such an extreme that it develops into 
careless and purposeless reading. It is for the teacher 
to carefully aid the pupil in the selection of reading material 
and then see to it that the child makes some use of the 
matter read. This may be done in many ways and the 
resourceful teacher will have little difficulty along this line. 

In one lesson I observed that the teacher asked ques- 
tions as follows: Who was the most important character? 
Why do you think so? How does Anderson describe 
the wheat? In the next paragraph who appears? What 
lesson can we learn from your story? 

I will give a plan which produced excellent results in 
a reading recitation in the fourth grade. It was a lesson 
from a regular reading book. The subject was, “The 
Little Man” and was a lesson in true greatness. Great- 
ness does not consist in wearing fine clothes was the moral. 
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Method of Procedure 
1 Read the lesson silently. 
2 Name all of the characters in the story. 
3 Divide the story into parts 
a The Little Man visits the shoemaker 
6b At the Inn. 
c¢ At the hat shop. 
d The visit to the Governor.. 
Questions on each part. 


Making the connection of the entire story into a 
unit for oral reproduction. 


6 The oral reading of the story. 


oo > 


After the teacher had developed the lesson in question 
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as outlined above, the children were possessors of th: 
story. They had truly read it. Reading is not mastered 
entirely through oral reading. Oral Reading certainly 
has its place, but it should always be subordinated t 
automatic word recognition and to accurate though’ 
getting. Accurate thought getting may be mastered 
by following some of the plans and suggestions which 
I have tried to set before you. Think more in terms of 
silent’ reading. Gather together a good class library 
Encourage the pupil to make an abundant use of the public 
library or the Traveling library. Do all in your power 
to give him the joy of reading. Teach him to make book 
his companions. Then if he can read orally, have hin 
so give expression to an interested and listening audience— 
his classmates and his teacher. 


« 


Stories for Teachers 


The Little Girl Who Tried to 
Find the Equator 


Alle McLoughlin 


S Geneva’s father said, “You can’t never tell 
what one of ’em will do.” And Geneva’s father, 
it might be added in passing, was a man of much 
experience as a father. 

She was the great human sponge — was Geneva — 
the marvelous absorber, the wonderful retainer. Behind 
the inscrutable mask of her, face, what was going on, 
went on with never a hint to the watchers. She neither 
laughed nor smiled nor talked. Did an idea drop through 
the outer crust (not that you had any way of finding 
out whether or not it did) there it remained, for the 
Sphinx was nothing to this little six-year old girl in the 
way of keeping secrets. 

Day after day she trudged to school, rain or snow or 
pleasant weather. Always upon arriving she came into 
the schoolhouse to hunt up the teacher and give a glance 
around the room to see that it had not moved during 
the night, after which she took a drink from the sanitary 
fountain, returned to the out-of-doors and stood in one 
spot until the final bell for school. There was a large 
family —a sickly, worried, nervous mother and a shift- 
less, incapable father who submerged his misery semi- 
occasionally in the flowing bowl. 

They had lived in the country all the children’s lives 
and Geneva had gone to a rural school some two miles 
and a half from her home. The road to and from this 
school had but one short “jog,” as the country folk say, 
but this short jog had a great deal to do with Geneva’s 
great adventure. Leaving her home she walked nearly 
two miles, turned to the left for the “jog” then to her 
right and so on until she reached thé school-house. 

When the family moved to town they took a place 
at the edge of the city. To reach the school-house 
the children went six blocks, turned for a_ short 
“jog” of two blocks, then to the left until they arrived, 
and thus you can see that they took the same turns in 
going and coming on their daily school journey that they 
had taken to and from their rural school. 

The great adventure for Geneva happened the very 
first day that she entered the First Grade in the city 
schools. , 

How it all comes back! 

The superintendent, whose office was in. this building, 
entered the grade leading Geneva by one hand and 
carrying in his other a little tin dinner pail, as was later 
recalled. But little tin dinner pails were such a novelty 





in our schools that no one thought of connecting it with 
a pupil entering and it was never even seen until long 
afterwards. 

The superintendent said the customary things about 
trying her in this grade and the teacher showed her the 
cloak-room and a hook for her wraps, and a seat. The 
morning wore on and when noon-time came the new child, 
Geneva, said good-bye with the rest as “teacher” saw that 
she was buttoned up and trim,and started her off with 
the parting admonition to be back for the afternoon. 

But the afternoon failed to return her. When school 
opened at one o’clock Geneva was not in her s. ct and 
because, through many annoying experiences, had come 
the custom with the teacher of promptly investigating 
the whereabouts of any of her charges who were not 
known to be ill, this teacher immediately started on a 
still hunt for her new entry. 

Perhaps she was in the toilets or hall, thought the teacher, 
and she went into the cloak-room to search for her wraps. 
They were not there, but hanging on an otherwise empty 
hook was a little tin dinner pail. Inside were a sandwich, 
a pickle, and a piece of baker’s cake with some coarse 
bread, and at sight of them came the remembrance that 
the superintendent had said that Geneva came from the 
country schools. 

“Great heavens!’ she gasped to herself, “that child 
is from out of town. Does she know the way? It must 
be a long way or she would not have brought her dinner.” 

The distressed one flew to the superintendent’s office 
to unearth more particulars, to have it evolve that her 
new charge had come with three sisters, one in the second 
grade and two in the sixth. Cross-examining them elicited 
the information that Geneva had not eaten lunch in the 
school lunch-room nor at home and no alarm had been 
excited, for those at home had imagined her at schoo! 
and “teacher” had imagined her at home. 

Back in her own grade, poor teacher made a little heac- 
way when some of her own had seen the new little git’, 
all by herself, meandering down a long residence stre:! 
parallel with the one she should have been on, at about 
eleven o’clock, and it was now two. 

Real fear began to creep in and the two sisters we'e 
sent searching, the police headquarters were notifie:|, 
other schools searched and the shops and stores informe, 
but that youngster had disappeared as though she hid 
dropped off the face of the earth. 

To add to the hilarity of the occasion this time a high y 
excited aunt hove in sight, very ungrammatical, very 
determined and very everything but resourceful. S'¢ 
started in by demanding with much originality that t ¢ 
child be produced, as though we had secreted her in te 
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sand-table. Thenshe told in detajland atlength the various 
ailments *that caused the mother’s illness; and she wound 
up by giving the intimate and complete description of 
the father’s shortcomings, but by this. time school was 
closed and the teacher and the aunt hied themselves to 
the police station. Here the first glimmer of light was 
shed, for by telephoning all over the country side, word 
had come that a little girl answering to Geneva’s general 
raake-up had been seen, about two o’clock going down 
the leng south road, a continuation of the one on which 
she had last been noticed by her schoolmates, at eleven 
thirty that morning. 

I (being teacher) sat down and did some Sherlock Holms- 
ing right there. Why -would she keep on? What was 
sne trying to find? What was the answer? And in 
a flash, as all my inspirations come, if they come at all, 
this came. 

She had missed her town home and was trying to find 
her country one, and she was taking the same turns and 
distances, according to her child’s ability to measure, 
that she would have taken on her old route from her country 
school. 

All this happened in late October, the day of the first 
snow storm and the cold and chill of the fall dusk were 
coming on by this time. The streets were slushy and 
dirty and wet; we knew the country roads were even 
worse; and somewhere along them, unless she had found 
the courage to seek shelter at a wayside farmhouse or 
had been picked up by a passing driver, was this wee bit 
of humanity trudging along or resting in the wet of the 
muddy path. The only relief to the tension came with 
the heated argument that we found ourselves involved 
in with the chief of police when he refused the aid we 
asked for and met our request that searching parties be 
sent out, by the contrary announcement that the only 
machine available for the police department was out 
of commission. 

“Hire some and start them out!” we demanded. 

It was growing darker all the time and our alarm was 
increasing proportionately. 

“Nothing doing,” said the chief. “She’s gone be- 


yond the city limits and she’s outside my jurisdiction,” 


he answered stubbornly. 

“Did you ever hear what the Kentucky judge said 
when his razorback crossed the line into Tennessee?” 
I asked him. 

“What did he say?” bit the chief. 

I chloroférmed my genteel bringing up and told him. 

“He said ‘To —— with my jurisdiction, I want that 
shote!’”’ 

The chief immediately got busy. 

But never shall I forget the agony of that wait in the 
police station for the father to be brought from the factory 
where he worked and for the automobile that was to take 
us out searching. 

While we waited for him we sent other machines to 
take the by-ways, but at not another farm-house that 
could be reached by telephone, could ‘we-get word of the 
child. 

At last our car came, and the driver, the father and 
I siarted while the now subdued aunt went home to care 
for the sick mother. 


We decided to try out my line of reasoning and made_ 
ou ever 


for the next town. Jt was six miles. Did 


know that six miles could be six hundred? As the soiled, 


unshaven, unkempt: father peered out of one side of the- 


limousine and I stared out of the other, alternately fear- 
ing and .praying that .a bit of a bundle wguld~be lying 


by he roadside, I ledrnéd many things I had neyer known 
before. = af : 

At first I was furious at the stoicism of the man. He 
seid nothing, just sat until I longed to shake him. But 
after he had called to the chauffeur “Does that look like 
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a little girl?” or “‘Would:you mind stopping while I look 
in those bushes?” and I had seen the dull suffering in his 
eyes, all my pity went out to him. Yes, he taught me 
many things that psychology does not touch on but that 
it is well we teachers should know. We met some of the 
motors that had been sent along the cross roads, but they 
had no news, other machines and teams were stopped 
with no results, farmers’ wives were questioned, but they 
had seen no one like Geneva, and so we held to our belief 
that starting down this long, long trail she would take 
the same turns that she used to take’on her home trips 
from her country school. 

By this time the word of the lost child had spread. Just 
outside of the first town we met a courier bringing us 
news of a little girl who had been picked up at the village 
still further on, but that would mean twelve miles from 
where she had started and we could hardly believe it could 
be she. Still we took the chance and drove there. Not 
a trace could we find and our hearts sank for we could 
not find even the person who had promoted the report. 
Before going on we requisitioned a telephone operator 
and raised such a commotion that she eventually located 
another operator who had “listened in” that afternoon, 
and only a few hours before, and had heard that in the 
next village, four miles beyond, some one had seen a girl 
walking near a railroad track. Then we did despair. 
But we kept our operator sending out her S. O. S. until 
we located a section foreman of a railroad gang who had 
stopped a little girl still going south, had taken her home, 
given her her supper, notified the:neighboring towns and 
waited results. “Where is she from?” we madly inquired, 
and the finder called back over the wires, ‘‘ We don’t know:— 
she won’t talk.” Then we.knew it was Geneva;aad 
instructed her rescuer to put her on the next train and 
we would intercept her at the intervening station. 

Once more we started across country to catch the train, 
and as Geneva’s relief expedition wheeled up to the depot, 
and into a throng of villagers watching to see this now 
notorious young pedestrienne, the train pulled in and 
from a carful of interested passengers who had heard 
the story, escorted by the burly conductor,. emerged 
Geneva clutching in her little, dirty, tight fist, a fat bag 
very appetizingly bumpy, and she announced complacently, 
“Tt’s candy.” 

Then for the only time in her career, of which I have 
any knowledge, Geneva temporarily lost her sang froid. 
At the sight of her father she reached for him quickly 
with a catch in her breath as he held her close’ to him to 
ask, “Was pappy’s little girl lost? Where have you been?” 
“T—I—I couldn’t find our white house,” she told 
him, meaning the old home in the country. 

_ Eighteen long miles she had walked, trudging on‘sturdily, 
this woman of. one purpose; never a lift; never a stopping 
to rest; she had made thé same turns and short “jog” 
that she had been in the habit of making and when home 
did not loom in sight, she kept on until it should. 

“At last, after eight hours of wild exploring - with 
half a dozen autd parties loose over the country. side, 
a frantic mother, a wild aunt, a discouraged father, 
a despairing teacher and a police force joined in the drag- 
net for her, Geneva, after this one short unruffling of 
her ,guaranteed calm, snuggled down into her father’s 
arms in the corner of the limousine and broke forth into 
this further .loquaciousness: “I néver -sat down. nor 
got a ride nor nothin’ and my legs are awful tired and 
’sides I’ve got a nickel. I’ve had a nice time.” The 
next moment she had settled back into her great silence. 

At which the man looked up at me with a quizzical 
glance as: his mouth showed»the faintest smile at the cor- 
ners and remarked, with the experience of being very 
much a father —as he held her closer to him — “You 
can’t never tell what one of ’em will do. Ireckon Geneva 
was huntin’ for the equator.” 
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Page for a Color Booklet 
A Russian Nursery Rhyme 



































Suggestions for Coloring Paint the background cream color, the tree dark green and the ornaments bright 
colors; the box green and red. Little girl next to tree, flesh color face and arms, dark brown hair, white 
dress and socks, red shoes and sash; doll’s dress red and white stripes, yellow hair; little boy, light brown 
hair, red blouse, green trousers, white stockings, dark brown shoes; other little miss, light brown hair, light 
blue dress, with white collar, cuffs and belt, white socks, brown shoes; her doll, red and white dress, dark 
brown hair. 


The Christmas Tree 





} Ist 


Christ-mas bells are ring-ing, We are gai- ly sing ing, As we dance a - the tree; 





See the can dles all a_ light, the stars and jew -els bright, good things to 


and ap - ples sweet — the gifts the fai - ries brought so qui -et -ly! 
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Suggestions for Coloring Color all wood light brown, floor light bluish green, walls {soft light green, cur- 
tains red, plant green, red blossoms and pot. Dame’s face and hands flesh color, dress white with blue spots, 
under skirt red and bonnet blue, flour jar and dough cream color. 


Dame, Get Up and Bake Your Pies 


“ 








Dame, get up, bake your pies, Bake your pies, bake your pies; ; 
Dame, what makes maid ens lie, Maid ens lie, maid-ens lie? 


bake your pies, > Eprist ; ix the morn - ing. 


maid -ens lie morn - ing? 


> 





Dame, what makes your ducks to die, Their wings are cut, and they cannot fly, 
Ducks to die, ducks to die? Cannot fly, cannot fly; 
Dame, what makes your ducks to die Their wings are cut, and they cannot fly 


On Christmas Day in the morning? On Christmas Day in the morning. 








English in the Grades 
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IV 


Rea McCain 


Dramatization 


Since the difficulty of handling the symbols bars written 
reproduction in the first two grades, we must depend upon 
dramatization for a second means of reproduction. 


Suitable Stories 

Not all tales are suited to this mode of reproduction. 
The children’s words and acting are crude. Deeply ideal- 
istic stories suffer. ‘The Happy Prince,” acted by chil- 
dren, would lose much. Its delicate fancy cannot be 
shown by a few childish words and motions. Briefly, any 
story which appeals to the gentler emotions had better be 
avoided. Little fables, stories of adventure, bits of his- 
tory — there are plenty of these for our purpose. 


Thumbnail Dramatization 

An experienced supervisor has said that good dramatiza- 
tion depends upon many brief efforts. Perhaps the theme 
is ‘The Hare and the Tortoise.” 

What did the Hare say? 

What do you think the Hare said? 

Is that what you think? 

Each child called upon is, for a moment, the character 
under discussion, and again, each child’s impression is 
strengthened and corrected by the notions of the others. 
It is the old idea of group efforts. There is another ad- 
vantage, when half a dozen children have tried to speak for 
the Hare it will be easy to pick out a clever actor for the 
final performance. 


Preparation of Play 

A third grade planned to write a play for a first grade. 
“The Lion and the Mouse” had been told them recently. 
They decided enthusiastically that it was well suited to 
their purpose. To be sure of the facts they “talked it 
over”; that is, one child told the story, the others supple- 
mented and corrected. Next they discussed the natural 
divisions and determined to develop it in three scenes 
(another class used two). Then they named each scene. 
Analysis? Yes, this brought about a careful understanding 
of the way in which the material had been organized. 


Development of Each Sense 

Time, place, and characters for each scene must first be 
determined. A little girl said it happened ‘‘Once upon a 
time.”’ Another child said, “It was in the summer time, 
for a mouse wouldn’t have been running around in the 
winter.” That was a cleverbit of reasoning and it was not 
necessary to interrupt the play by discussing the tem- 
perature of a southern winter. 

“The time of the next scene? “A few days later.” It 
might have been the afternoon of the same day or the 
next morning. The point right here is to see the children 
keep some relation between the time of the first scene and 
that of the second. 

They placed the story in the woods. In collecting these 
details the teacher’s duty is obvious. She must have her 
plans ready in advance and try to direct the pupils, but she 
must not dictate. When their ideas and hers diverge she 
should use theirs if they are at all possible. 

The characters? Lion, mouse and trees. Why the 
trees? More children can take part in the play and so it 
is easier to keep up the interest. 


Conversation , 

The whole play is now planned. It has been a lengthy 
process. A. girl once. said, “What’s the-use of all this?” 
None, from the standpoint of the finished production. 


The teacher could have written a better play in half the 
time. Much, from the standpoint of training for the 
children. They have “seen,” “organized” and “ex- 
pressed.” This dramatization has given chance for dri!! 
in all the elements of composition. Many a little spe <h 
is illuminating to the teacher who studies children. Onc 
small boy, when asked what the lion said to the mouse’s 
pleading that he be set free, suggested this: “I’ll let you 
go this time, but don’t you dare forget and do it again.” 
The writing out of the speeches, as suggested by the chil- 
dren, takes time, but think how many chances for expression 
are given. 


Presentation 

The play in this case was written for another grade. 
The steps would have been precisely the same had it been 
played by those children. Thorough planning of play, 
discussion as to location of essential points, then comes the 
acting. It should be a game when the time comes, played 
from love of doing it and subject to change at the will of 
the child. The stiffness of memorized speeches is always 
to be avoided. 


The Stopping Point 

There is a limit to the value of this dramatization. It 
is a play in the child’s sense of that word, and is good so 
long as the children are young enough to be happy in it 
and are free from self-consciousness. For the first two 
grades it is ideal, excellent for the third and possible for 
the fourth. Beyond that it is undesirable. This does not 
mean to stop planning and writing plays; it refers only to 
the extemporaneous staging of stories. Carefully worked 
out scenes from literature or history may be presented by 
these older children, but by this time their critical powers 
should be developing, and they should never be asked 
to take part in what is to them crude or incomplete. 

The following play was worked out by the children of 
the third grade for those of the first: 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE 
ACT I 
How the Mouse was Caught 


Time Once upon a time 
Prace The Forest 
CHARACTERS 


Lion Movuse TREES 
(A lion is sleeping under a tree. A mouse runs over his 
paw.) 


Lion How dare you run over my paw? 

Mouse I was after food and did not mean to run over 
your paw. Please let me go. 

Lion You may go this time, but never do-it again. 

Mouse Thank you, kind lion, maybe I can help you 
some time. 


(Mouse runs away.) 
ACT Hii 


How the Hunters Caught the Lion 


Tme A few days later 
Prace The Forest 


CHARACTERS 
Hunters Lion TREES 
(Lion is sleeping under a tree. Hunters come along. 


First Hunter Sh! — There’s a lion. 
Second Hunter . Where is he? 
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Ferst Hunter He is sleeping over there under a tree. 

Both Hunters How can we put the net over him without 
waking him up? 

First Hunter You take one end and I will take the other, 
then we can spread it over him. 


(Hunters spread the net and go away for help to capture the 
lion.) a 
ACT III 
How the Mouse Set the Lion Free 


True The Next Day 
Prace The Forest 


CHARACTERS 
Lion Mouse TREES 


(Lion is caught in the net and is growling.) 


Lion How can I get out of this net? 

(The Mouse comes along.) 

Mouse I will let you out. I remember the time that 
you helped me. 

(The Mouse gnaws the rope.) 

Lion ‘Thank you, little Mouse. 

(They both run away.) 
Picturing 

There is a fourth method of expressing what"a story has 
meant to us. Oral reproduction, written reproduction, 


dramatization, and last, illustration by scissors, pencil or 
brush. We may pass over this fourth method in this dis- 


Pages from a Winter Booklet 
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cussion, not because it is unimportant, but because it be- 


longs rather to the Industrial Arts Depa 


rtment than to the 


English. There is enough for us if we nandle the first three. 


A Suggestive List of Stories 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
Little Red Riding Hood 
The House that Jack Built 
Jack the Giant Killer 
Tom Thumb 

Puss in Boots 

Cinderella 

Beauty and the Beast 
Rumpelstiltskin 

The Babes in the Wood 
The Ugly Duckling 

The Little Match Girl 
The Constant Tin Soldier 
The Fir Tree 

Snow-white and Rose-red 
The Hare and the Tortoise 
The Fox and the Grapes 
The Crow and the Pitcher 
The Lion and the Mouse 


The Snow Image 
King of the Golden River 
Arachne 

Clytie 

Phaeton 

Baucis and Philemon 
Pandora 

Prometheus 

Perseus 

Persephone 

Midas 

Hercules 

Pied Piper of Hamelir 
Hiawatha 

King Arthur 

Beowulf 

Robin Hood 

Ulysses 

Siegfried 


The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse Sohrab and Rustum 


The Lark and the Farmer 
Little Black Sambo 

The Gingerbread Boy 
Little Red Hen 

Little Half Chick 

Why the Sea is Salt 

The Boy who cried Wolf 
The Bremen Town Musicians 
Billy Beg and His Bull 
The Three Billy Goats 
The Mouse Pie 

Old Pipes and the Dryad 
Bell of Atri 

The Happy Prince 
Rhoecus 


William Tell 
King Alfred 
Moses 
Abraham 
Daniel in the Lion’s{Den 
er 
avid 
Samuel 
St. George and the Dragon 
Arabian Nights 
Ruth 
Uncle Remus 
Jungle Book 
Just So Stories 
Ways of Wood Folk 
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Arrival of the Shepherds— Henri Lerolle 


Suggestive Method of Study 


“First, read[the picture for its story. 

* It is quite essential to read Luke II, 15-20, before ques- 
tioning the class as to the story in this picture. Where 
is there a tiny baby in this picture? Who is holding the 
baby? Who is the man near the baby? Where are these 
people sitting? Why? Do you see other people in the 
picture?*JHow many? Who are they? What are they 
doing? Describe each individually. Are there animals 
to be seen? What kind? Where are they? What are 
they doing? What do they signify? Who may all these 
people be? Of what is this a picture? 

Now a few questions as to the setting of the picture: 
Of what place is this a picture? Of what is the roof built 
and how is it supported? What is piled high beyond 
the heavy columns? Upon what are the mother and 
child sitting? Did you ever see such a place as this? 
Whence does the light come? Why does this light 
seem very strong? Do the contrasts with the darks make 
the picture more interesting? Why? Have you seen 
such contrasts in any other picture? What one? By 
whom was it painted? 

Now consider what may be called the feeling of the 
picture. What sort of people are these? Happy or dis- 
contented?. Timid or bold? Simple or affected? Who 
are the people in the group of three? Are they apparently 
aware of the presence of the group of four? | Why? 


Describe the attitude of each shepherd. Why do you 
care foi this picture? --Has-it a message for you? 
Finally develop the structure .of the picture. Unity 
or the placing of interest in-a definite center in pictures 
is sometimes accomplished by placing the most interest- 
ing figure or group very near the center of the picture; 
Some- 


sometimes by making it larger than other things; 





times by making the lines of the composition to lead to 
the most interesting part of the picture. Where is the 
lightest spot in this picture? Why is this light about 
the mother and child? Does the light radiate from the 
child? What in the picture leads you to see this light? 
Look at the shepherds. Does your interest remain here 
or does it leave to go in the direction they are looking? 
Why? Look at the roof. Does each supporting pillar 
seem to draw your interest down toward the mother and 
child? Why? Do the donkey’s head and ears point 
toward the family group? Does the light on the cave 
floor grow gradually brighter as it approaches this interest- 
ing center?- Why? What is the most interesting part 
or center of a picture called? How do artists compel 
us to see this center? Does every picture have such a 
center of interest? Every famous picture hes a most 
precious part, the very heart of it all, called a center of 
interest. Whenever you see a beautiful picture, try to 
find this one most precious feature. Where is the center 
of interest in this picture? Why has it been placed so 
low? Unity is here brought about through the action 
of accessory figures. 


The Story of the Picture 


By holding the print squarely in front of the, face and 
about a foot away we seem to feel that we are right i? 
the picture standing in a huge and dimly lighted cave- 
Great trunks of trees as rafters rest on equally rugged 
columns and support the doubtful roof. Their irregular 
alignment and untouched naturalness help to produce 
a feeling that the people of the picture’are a simple, un- 
tutored folk. Great boulders and the debris of the bill 
above have all but blocked the mouth of the cave; the 

(Continurd on page 67 1) 
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Graded Course in Seat Work for First and 
Second Grades V 


Belle Brady 


Primary Critic, State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 


XI Handwork 
1 Make a community book of fall characteristics. 


Have the children collect the pictures for this. 
Each child will cut out and mount the picture he 
brings. All pages that are well done will be put 
into the community book (that is, a book made by 
the combined efforts of all the children in the class). 
Have two sections of the book, one devoted to fall 
activities of the farm and to other characteristics 
of the fall season that can best be seen in the country, 
the other devoted to fall characteristics that may 
be observed in the city. The. following list of 
subjects are suggestive of pictures that may be 
found on magazines: 

Falling leaves 

Birds in flocks 

Field showing corn shocks and pumpkins 

Gathering pumpkins 

Raking leaves 

Burning leaves 

Getting in coal 

Storing grain in the barn 

Digging potatoes 

Cutting corn 

Husking corn 

Threshing 

Picking apples 

Plowing 

Canning fruit 

Buying warm clothng. 

Storing vegetables in the cellar 

Taking in bulbs and other plants. 


2 Let the children collect small pictures of objects 


found in the advertising pages of magazines and 
newspapers, catalogues, etc. Have the children cut 
these out and then sort them, putting all the pictures 
of one object together. Place these in envelopes 
and label them. These pictures may be used for 
making illustrated number cards like those described 
in IX, 5 and 6. 


3 Let the children cut and mount pictures of objects 


‘to be used in playing store. For a department store 
they may cut out shoes, dresses, coats, hats, um- 
brellas, etc.; for a grocery store they will find 
pictures of baking powder, canned soup, flour, bread, 
ham, bacon, soap, and other articles; while a most 


satisfactory delicatessen shop or lunch room may ° 


be set up by using the very attractive colored 
pictures of prepared foods such as salads, rolls and 
bread of various kinds, bacon, ham, cakes, desserts, 


_ and fruit which are so plentiful in the advertising 


pages of magazines devoted to the home. The 
preparation of such a store will be a delight-to the 
children, and the use of it in teaching number lessons 
will be productive of good results in establishing 
correct number ideas. 


4 Cut outline pictures of Mother Goose characters and 


provide each child with one of these pictures, 
tracing paper, and plain white paper. After he has 
traced and colored the picture, let him cut and 
mount it on heavier paper. Make a book in this 
way. Hektograph copies of the rhymes. The 
child will mount the rhyme on the page opposite 
the picture which it illustrates, and in this way 
make his own Mother Goose book. Such a book, 


if well made, makes a very pretty Christmas or 


- birthday gift for a younger sister or brother or some 


other little child not in the same class. 


5 Several kinds of paper dolls may be made by the 


children. 

a The easiest kind to make consists in cutting 
from a magazine a picture of a little girl of 
the desired size, and then cutting from fashion 
illustrations, dresses, hats and coats of a size 
to suit the doll. A simple device for making 
the dresses and coats “stay on” the doll is 
to leave, when cutting, a narrow strip of 
paper projecting sideward from the shoulders 
of the dress. Fold these strips back behind 
the dress, overlap the ends, and paste 
the ends together. Then the dress may be 
slipped on over the doll’s head and will stay 
in place. An entire family of paper dolls, 
father, mother, boy, girl, and baby, may be 
made in this way. 

b Another kind of paper doll develops more 
creative ability. The doll itself may be cut 
from a magazine, as suggested in a and 
should be about five or six inches tall. The 
clothes are to be made of crepe paper fastened 
to a paper form. This paper form is made 
double, the fold being at the shoulder lines. 

The waist of the dress should be pasted 
to the form at the neck fline and shoulders. 
Stretch the paper at the lower edge to pro- 
duce some fullness at the waistline. Gather 
this in with the fingers and paste to the form 
at the waistline. 

To make the skirt of the dress cut 
a straight piece of crepe paper of the 
length determined by measuring the doll 
from a little above waistline to knee, and of 
a width about one-third wider than the width 
of the illustration. This extra third allows 
for gathers. To gather it into a skirt fold 
the upper edge of the paper over a hatpin 
(or something else of about the same diameter) 
and pucker it together with the fingers. 
When removed from the hatpin it resembles 
gathered cloth. Apply a line of library paste 
to the form at the lower edge of the paper on 
the paste, distributing the gathers evenly, 
and press with the fingers to make sure that 
contact is made all along the gathered edge. 
A strip of paper of a contrasting color may 
be used for the sash, or silk floss when tied 
in a bow with flowing’ends and pasted into 
place around the waist makes a very realistic 
sash. 

The same form may be_used for the 
foundation for a great variety of little dresses 
and coats. The children’s own dresses and 
pictures found in fashion magazines will 
suggest many varieties to the children. ' 

¢ Another kind of dress is made by using a 
paper form and scraps of cloth. The 
cloth is pasted flat on the paper form. If 
the cloth is cut bias, the lower edge of the 
skirt may be stretched to form fullness; 
in this case only the upper edge of the skirt 
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What the Christmas Bells Say 
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is pasted to the form. Bands of contrasting 

material, also collars and cuffs, may be added 

. for trimming. 

6 Dress clothespin dolls. Crepe paper makes the 
prettiest dresses and bonnets because of its capacity 
for frilling easily and also because of its crispness. 

7 Much very profitable seat work is provided through 
modeling in clay. Following are some suggestions 
for the use of clay which may be found helpful: 

a@ Model bricks to make Humpty Dumpty’s wall. 

b Model bricks to build a house. After the 
houses are completed, choose the best one 
to use in a sand-table illustration of the story 
of “The Three Bears.” 

¢ Model fall vegetables. Model fruits. Put 
these in the grocery store and use them when 
playing store. 

@ Model things you would like to have Santa 

Claus bring. 

Model things mother uses in the kitchen. 

Model things you saw in the grocery store that 

came from the farm. 

Show in clay that part of the story read to-day 

which you like. best. 

h Write on the board a sentence taken from to- 
day’s reading lesson. Let the children show 
in clay what it tells. Do the same with a 
paragraph. 

4 In the latter part of the year this exercise 
should be used. Give each pupil a simple 
short story mounted on stiff paper. He reads 
it and then makes an illustration of it in clay. 
Granted that he has learned to express his 
thoughts in clay, his illustration of the story 
is a good measure of his thought-getting 
power. If the teacher makes helpful con- 
structive criticism of these models, and then 
gives the children an opportunity to make 
such illustrations of easy stories rather fre- 
quently, this exercise should produce very 
good results. 

$ Looms for weaving many different articles may be 
obtained from school supply houses. These are the 
little cardboard looms for weaving tiny rugs, doll 
caps and sweaters and muffs and scarfs and bags. 
Then there are the wooden looms for weaving larger 
rugs. 


“> & 


MIL Special Days 


Christmas 

1 Draw a large fir tree on the board in colored crayon. 
Let the children cut out little candles of red paper and paste 
them on the branches of the tree. Let them also make a 
few ornaments of gold and silver paper. Then from papers 
of various colors they may cut toys and paste them on the 
branches of the tree. 

2 Decorations for the real Christmas tree may be made 
by the children. 4 

3 After Christmas gifts have been made in a directed 
period of hand work, provide materials of various sorts, 
paste, scissors, water colors, crayons, white and colored 
paper, cloth, clay, yarn, pictures, etc. Let the children 
choose the material they wish to use and make original gifts. 

4 Illustrate Christmas stories in crayon, cutting, or clay. 

5 Adapt some short simple Christmas tales to suit the 
reading vocabulary of the children. Hektograph these and 
mount them on cards. Let the children read these during 
seat work period. .4 
"5 Make picture books to send to the children’s hospital 
or,to the orphan’s home. 


Patriotic Days 


1 Measure and cut red and white stripes for a paper 
flag 


Measure and cut the blue field. Paste these on a 
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paper foundation of the right size. Cut out hektographed 
stars and paste them on the blue field. 


Easter 


1 Trace,.color and cut Easter lilies. Mount each on 
an oblong of dark mounting paper. 

2 Trace and color chickens. Use in making posters, 
blackboard decorations, or Easter cards. 

3 Make drawings to illustrate signs of spring. 


May Day 


1 After May baskets have been made in class, let the 
children make original May baskets during seat work period. 


Weekly Plan for a Term of Nine Months 
(Continued from November Number) 


Nineteenth Week 
Section III, Exercise 7. 
Section V, Exercises 1, 2. 
Section IV, Exercises 11; 7, # and d; 3. 
Section VI, Exercises 2, 4, 7, 8, 10, a and b. 
Section VII, Exercise 3. 
Section IX, Exercises 1, 2. 
Section XI, Exercise 4. 
Twentieth Week 
Section V, Exercise 8. 
Section VI, Exercises 4, 5, 7,8; 10, a, b,c. 
Section VII, Exercises 2, 3, 4. 
Section VIII, Exercise 11. 
Section XI, Exercise 4: 
Section X, Exercise 4. 
Twenty-first Week 
Section IV, Exercises 7, g; 1, e. 
Section V, Exercise 1. 
Section VI, Exercises 3, 5, 8, 9, 10. 
Section VII, Exercises 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Section IX, Exercise 3. 
Section II, Exercise 14 for the numbers eleven, twelve and 
thirteen. 
Section XI, Exercise 5, c. 
Section X, Exercise 2. 
Twenty-second Week 
Section V, Exercises 2, 3, 8. 
Section VI, Exercises 2, 5, 7, 10. 
Section VII, Exercises 2, 3, 5, 7, 6. 
Section II, Exercise 14 for the numbers fourteen, fifteen 
and sixteen. 
Section VIII, Exercise 7. 
Section IX, Exercise 5, c. 
Section X, Exercise 3. 
Section XII, Exercise suggested for patriotic days. 
Thirty-third Week 
Section VI, Exercises 9, 10, 3. 
Section VII, Exercises 8, 7, 5, 6, 4. 
Section II, Exercise 14 for the numbers seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen and twenty. 
Section VIII, Exercise 1 for the numbers through 20. 
Section XI, Exercises 8; 7, g. 
Section X, Exercise 4. 
Twenty-fourth Week 
Section IV, Exercises 7, 4; 9, 11, 3. 
Section V, Exercises 1, 2. 
Section VI, Exercises 3, 10. 
Section VIII, Exercise 2 for numbers through 20. 
Section XI, Exercises 7, h; 8. 
Section X, Exercise 6. 
Twenty-fifth Week 
Section III, Exercises 5, 4; 3, 4, 9. 
Section V, Exercise 8. 
Section VI, Exercises 3, 10. 
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Section VII, Exercises 1, 4, 6. 
Section XI, "Exercises 3, 8, ”, i. 
Section Ix, Exercise 3. 
Section X, Exercise 7. 

Twenty-sixth Week 
Section ITI, Exercises 5, h; 6, 7. 
Section IV, Exercise 1, /. 
Section VI, Exercise 8. 

Section VII, Exercises 1, 8. 
Section XI, Exercises 3; 5,.b; 7,%. 
Section IX, Exercise 4. 

Section X, Exercise 7. 

Twenty-seventh Week 
Section IV, Exercise 1, e. 
Section III, Exercise 9. 

, Section VI, Exercise 10. 
Section VII, Exercise 5. 
Section XI, Exercises 3,2, 7, g. 
Section X, Exercises 4, 2. 

Twenty-cighth Week 
Section III, Exercise 10. 
Section IV, Exercises 2 and 3. 
Section VII, Exercise 3. 
Section IX, Exercise 4, 5, 9. 
Section XI, Exercises 2; 7, g. 
Section X, Exercise 3. 

Twenty-ninth Week 
Section IV, Exercise 6. 

Section VII, Exercises 4, 7. 

Section IX, Exercises 4, 5. 

Section XI, Exercises 3, 6. 

Section X, Exercise 3. 

Section XII, Exercises.1 and 2 under “Easter.” 

Thirtieth Week 
Section V, Exercise 8. 

Section VI, Exercise 10. 
Section IX, Exercise 6. 
Section XI, Exercise 8. 
Section I, Exercise 14. 
Section X, Exercises 5, 2. 
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Thirty-first Week 
Section V, Exercises 2 and 3. 
Section IV, Exercise 9. 
Section III, Exercise 11. 
Section IX, Exercise 7. 
Section VIII, Exercise 8. 
Section I, Exercise 13. 
Section X, Exercise 8. 
Thirty-second Week 
Section VII, Exercises 1, 4. 
Section V, Exercise 1. 
Section IX, Exercises 9, 4, 5. 
Section I, Exercise 19. 
Section X, Exercise 8. 
Thirty-third Week 
Section VII, Exercise 2. 
Section V, Exercise 2. 
Section III, Exercise 12. 
Section XI, Exercise 3. 
Section IX, Exercise 10. 
Section I, Exercise 19. 
Section X, Exercise 9. 
Thirty-fourth Week 
Section VII, Exercise 3. 
Section VI, Exercise 10. 
Section IX, Exercise 6. 
Section VIII, Exercise 8. 
Section I, Exercise 19. 
Section X, Exercise 9. 
Thirty-fifth Week 
Section VII, Exercises 6, 8. 
Section VI, Exercise 9. 
Section IX, Exercises 5, 9. 
Section XI, Exercise 5, b. 
Section X, Exercises 10, 5. 
Thirty-sixth Week 
Section VII, Exercise 5. 
Section V, Exercise 2. 
Section IX, Exercises 6, 9, 10; 5, b and c. 
Section X, Exercise 11. 
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Christmas Seat Work 


Julia A. 


N my experience in the rural schools, as well as in 
the primary grades in town schools, ‘I have found 
that children are naturally creative. To stimulate 
this creative ability I introduce the art work which 

I find best adapted and most interesting to the particular 
class of children which I teach. 


Drake 


Children are especially fond of posters and scenes which 
allow them to use their inherent originality, so I introduce 
designs which appeal to individual children. Whenever 
possible I give fundamental work and let the children 
develop it in their own way. 

I consider as art work any poster, scene or design which 
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when made by a child develops his sense of beauty. So 
in the illustrations which I give I wish to show how even 
~ paper cutting and tearing may be a form of art work. 

One Christmas when I had taught a song about the 
Christmas tree, I told my children that in Washington, 
our national capital, almost every home had a tree at 
Christmas time and placed it just inside the window where 
each passerby might enjoy its beauty. Then I told them 
they might make a paper window and put a tree in it. 
So I gave them red folding paper 4 x 4, which we folded 
into sixteen squares. Then we opened the window by 
cutting down on the center two squares, folding back 
the two center squares at each side and placing a piece of 
white paper behind the opening. On this white paper we 
crayoned the curtains and added the Christmas tree. 

Then one little boy said his mamma always hung Christ- 
mas wreaths in their windows, so I told him he might put 
a small wreath in his window. From magazines we cut 
out tiny candles, wreaths and trees, which we placed in 
the windows, and one boy decided he would crayon a 
flower for his window. 

Another Christmas older pupils made some very pretty 
winter scenes and posters. I asked them to bring from 
home post cards and small pictures of winter scenes. 
From these we selected the ones we could best use. One 
of the prettiest which we developed was a winter sunset. 
To make this we used gray construction paper 9 x 12 for 
the background. On the lower part of this we pasted 
white paper which had been torn to represent a rolling 
landscape. Behind the hill we placed a semicircle of red 
paper to represent the setting sun, above which we placed 
a few radiating narrow strips of red paper to represent the 
sun. By crayoning other pieces of gray construction 
paper brown and pasting them on the background, we 
were able to add trees which seemed to be covered with 
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rough bark. The bareness of the trees was lessened, by 
adding dark green tissue paper which had been orm _to 
fit the branches. From the same green tissue paper small 
evergreen trees were cut also. A road was added” with 
black crayon, beside which were placed rabbits” cut from 
gray paper. cue Ce 

Another effective poster for this time of year is the old 
church on the hill. A background of dark blue paper is 
used to represent the dull sky of winter. The church is 
cut out of light gray paper, small windows are cut out and 
yellow paper inserted. The foreground is of white paper 
to represent snow on the ground, and on either, side is a 
mass of green tissue paper torn to represent the evergreen 
forest. A bright yellow full moon is added on”the blue 
sky above. 

Still another poster or night scene may be made now 
or brought in later when the stories of the knights and 
ladies are taught. This one represents the castle on the 
top of the hill and a cottage at the bottom. It may be 
made any size desired. Three different shades of blue 
paper are used to represent the hills and sky. Black paper 
is used to make the castle and the road also. Dark blue 
or black is used for the cottage. After adding a moon 
made by crayoning drawing paper yellow, the picture may 
be touched up with crayolas to show the shadows. 

Each season furnishes a wealth of material for art work 


similar to what has been suggested, and further suggestions 


for its use will be given in a later issue. 
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Blackboard Border 


Cut the tree and the holly leaves from dark green construction paper; the bells from bright red; the balls and 
stars may be cut from any gay colored paper; the candles may be any bright color with a yellow flame. The tub 
a dark green, with a band of bright red at the top and bottom. Place the trees about 18 inches apart. 
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Popular Ballad Studies for Grade II 


Laura F. Kready 


Author of ‘A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


Part I 


The Hunting of the Wren and Ballad Types 


The Hunting of the Wren* 


“We'll go a-shooting,” says Robin to Bobbin; 

“We'll go a-shooting,” says Richard to Robin; 

“We'll go a-shooting,” says John all alone; 

“We'll go a-shooting,” says every one. 

“What shall we kill?” says Robin to Bobbin; etc. 
“We'll shoot at that wren,”’ says Robin to Bobbin; etc. 
“She’s down, she’s down,” says Robin to Bobbin; etc. 
“How shall we get her home?” says Robin to Bobbin; etc. 
“We'll hire a cart,” says Robin to Bobbin; etc. 
“Then hoist, boys, hoist,” says Robin to Bobbin; etc. 


So they brought her away, after each pluck’d a feather, 
And when they got home, shared the booty together. 


(Given in “Nursery Rhymes,” Halliwell, pp. 182 and 251; also in 
“English Folk-Rhymes,” Northall, p. 230, Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co.) 


It is a traditional song of the Isle of Man, used on St. 
Stephen’s Day. Children procure a wren, tie it to a 
branch of holly, decorated with gay ribbons, and carry it 
through the village, singing the song. People give the 
children coins in exchange for a feather of the bird, which 
is said to preserve its owner safe from shipwreck. The 
reason for the custom is the tradition that a siren who used 
to lure men into the sea, when pursued, took the form of a 
wren. The Druids called the wren the “King of Birds.” 


John Cook and His Mare 


John Cook had a little grey mare; 
He, haw, hum! 
Her back stood up, and her bones they were bare; 
He, haw, hum! - 


John Cook was riding up Shuter’s bank; 
He, haw, hum! 

And there his nag did kick and prank; 
He, haw, hum! 


* Music on next page. 





John Cook was riding up Shuter’s hill; 
He, haw, hum! 

His mare fell down and she made her will; 
He, haw, hum! 


The bridle and saddle were laid on the shelf; 
He, haw, hum! 

If you want any more you may sing it yourself; 
He, haw, hum! 


There Was an Old Man Who Lived in a Wood 


There was an old man, who lived in a wood, 
As you may plainly see; 
»-He said he could do as much work in a day, 
As his Wife could do in three. 
“With all my heart,” the old Woman said, 
“Tf that you will allow, 
To-morrow you'll stay at home in my stead, 
And I’ll go drive the plough.” 


“But you must milk the Tidy cow, 

For fear that she go dry; 

And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty; 

And you must mind the speckled hen, 
For fear she lay away; 

And you must reel the spool of yarn 
That I spun yesterday.” 


The old Woman took a staff in her hand, 
And went to drive the plough; 

The old Man took a pail in his hand, 
And went to fetch the cow; 

But Tidy hinched, and Tidy flinched, 
And Tidy broke his nose, 

And Tidy gave him such a blow, 
That the blood ran down to hi toes! 


“High! Tidy! Ho! Tidy! High! 
Tidy! Do stand still, 












Hunt the Wren 


a . a (Sung by itinerant singers on St. Stephen’s Day, December 26) 
“4 selected i Manx Society’s Publications, Vol. XVI. 
Wards od Seem ety" Cuorus (Boys and Girls) 


“We'll hunt the wren,” says 
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’ “We'll 
Rob-in the Bob-bin,“We'll hunt the wren,” says Rich ie the Rob -in,“We’l) hunt thewren,” says Jack o’ the Land, 





Semi-CHorvus 


. “ oh where?” says Rob - in the Bob-bin,“Ob where, oh where?” says Rich - je the Rob-in, 
the wren” Say8 eV" e-TY ON®« How get himdown? "says Rob -in theBob bin,” Oh how get him down? ” S4Y8 Rich - ie the Rob in, 
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” oh where?” sa ack o’ the Land, “Where, oh where?” says ev-e-ry one. “In yon -der green bush, ’‘says 
en ms him down? ’”” al ae 0 the Land, “ How get him down?” ‘Says ev-e-ry one.“With sticks and stones,”’Says 
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Rob-in the Bob bin, “With 


Jack o’ theLand,In yon-der green bush,” 
Jack o’ the Land,“With sticks and stones,” 


~ Copyright, 1896, by Boosey & Co., London and New York. 
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“How get him home?” says Robin the Bobbin, 
“Oh how get him home?” says Richie the Robin, 
“How get him home?” etc. 


“In the brewer’s big cart,” says Robin the Bobbin 
“In the brewer’s big cart,” etc. 


“How shall we boil him?” says Robin the Bobbin 


“Oh how shall we boil him?” says Richie the Robin, : 


“How shall we boil him?” etc. 


“Ig the brewer’s big pan,” says Robin the Bobbin, 
‘* nm the brewer’s big pan,”’ etc. 


“Who'll come to the dinner?” says 
“‘Who’ll come to the dinner?” etc. 


sticks and stones,” 


the 


Robin the Bobbin, 
“‘Who’ll come to the dinner?” says Richie the Robin, 






bush,” says Rich-ie the 


Rob - in, 
says Rich-ie the 


“In yon-der green bush,” says 
Rob - in, 


“With sticks and stones,” says 


















says ev-e-ry one. 
says ev-e-ry one. 


birds, St. Ste 


day he’s 


- phen’s caught in the 


great; We pray you, good peo - ple, give us a treat! 


“The King and the Queen,” says Robin the Bobbin, 
“The King and the Queen,” says Richie the Robin,” 
“The King and the Queen,” etc. 


“How shall we eat him?” says Robin the Bobbin, 
“Oh how shall we eat him?” says Richie the Robin 
“‘How shall we eat him?” etc. 


“With knives and forks,” says Robin the Bobbin, 
“With knives and forks,” says Richie the Robin, 
“With knives and forks,” etc. 


“Eyes to the blind,” says Robin the Bobbin, 
“Legs to the Lame,” says Richie the Robin, 

“Pluck to the poor,” says Jack o’ the Land, 

“Bones to the dogs,” says everyone. 
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If ever I milk you, Tidy, again, And he forgot the spool of yarn 

’Twill be sore against my will!”’ His Wife spun yesterday. 
He went to feed the little pigs, 

That were within the sty; So he swore by the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
He hit his head against the beam, And the green leaves on the tree, 

And he made the blood to fly. If his Wife didn’t do a day’s work in her life, 


She should ne’er be ruled by He. 
He went to mind the speckled hen, 






































For fear she’d lay astray; (Given in “Nursery Rhymes,” Halliwell, p. 47.) 
“ (The old Carol has been re-sung by; 
I Saw Th ree Ships Katharine Tynan Hinkson, in “A Littl 
Words Traditional Garland of Christmas Verse,” Thomas B. 
P — sid Mosher. The new carol has been most beau- 
SOLO. Verses 1, 3, 5, 7- Tune Traditional. tifully illustrated by Charles Robinson i: 
ar fi) inwheemmnty _ = The Illustrated London News, Christmas 
ora o = 1912.) 
fan insane a * — 
I Saw Three Ships A-Sailing 
1 I saw threeships come sail-ing in, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 1 I saw three ships a-sailing, 
3 The Man-ger Babe and His Moth-er On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, The A-sailing on the sea, 
5 O they sailed in- to Beth-le-hem, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, O The first her masts were silver, 
7 And all the Angels in Heav’n shall sing, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, And Her hull was ivory. 
a“) — N The snows came drifting softly, 
lL. @ + x = -. Pi ba And lined her white as wool; 
Z| ©» 
et + + ta. Oh, Jesus, Son of Mary, 
= = I a. = io Thy cradle beautiful! 


I saw three ships a-sailing, ¢ 
The next was red as blood, 
Her decks shone like a ruby, 






































Encrimsoned all her wood, 
1 saw three ships come sail - ing in, On Christ-mas Day im the morn- ing. ~< lonely Ci sie mp up lonely, 
3 Man-ger Babe and His Moth-er, On Christ-mas Day in the morn- ing. Oh —e + n of M — 
§ they sailed in-- to Beth- le-hem, On Christ-mas Day in the morn- ing. , Jesus, eo ary, ; 
7 all the Angels in Heav’n shall sing, On Christ-mas Day in the morn- ing. Bring all men to that ark! 
— I saw three ships a-sailing, 
s . rs £?: + 7 £ 2. The third for cargo bore 
Kr — +t ——e sr The souls of men redeemed, 
o— t = tT 1] That shall be slaves no more. 





The lost beloved faces, 

I saw them glad and free. 
Oh, Jesus, Son of Mary, jg’ 
. When wilt Thou come for me? 
CHORUS. Verses 2, 4, 6, 8. (Last verse. Unison.) — Katharine Tynan H ete 

. > i wa! 


- ~ ~ 
. Z5 - mm mcrae ae A Rn 
ue S44 SN Oe eee eee ee eee a 












a a Robin Hood 
I Robin Hood, Robin Hood, 
2 And what-was in those ships all three, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, And Is in the mickle wood! ¢ 
4 Pray, whither sailed those ships all three, On Christinas Day, on Christmas Day, Pray, Little John, Little John, 
6 And all the bells on earth shall ring, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, And He to the town is gone. 
8 And all the souls on earth shall sing, On Christaras Day, on Christmas Day, And : , 
9. Then let us all re-joice a-main, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, Then Robin Hood, Robin Hood, 
Is telling his beads, 

















- aod 8| pi All in the green woods, 
pate = 2 —-— £ : Among the green weeds. 
- } — ————— Little John, Little John, 
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If he comes no more, 




































Se Se a eon Robin Hood, Robin Hood, 
— ' — He will fret full sore! 
ie o- r ! ” | "See to in eS ! (From “Nursery [Rhymes ‘of. Englanc,’’ 
Fob hae Halliwell,{p¥10.) 

2 what was in those ships all three, On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing? 

4 whi - ther sail’d those ships all three, On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing? King Baby 

6 all the bells on earth shallring. On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing. 2 : 

8 all the souls on earth shall sing, On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing. King Baby on his throne _ 

9. let us all re- joice a-main, On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing. im Sits reigning O, sits reigning O! 



































: | King|Baby on his throne 

| ’ ue es a < Sr gee 3 & Sits reigningfall alone. 
7 + His throne is mother’s knee, 
: —z ; So tender O, so tender O! 


. / . His throne is mother’s knee, 
(May be sung with first, third, fifth and seventh stanzas, as solo, and second, fourth, sixth ‘Where none may sit but he. 
and eighth as chorus; the ninth in unison, or boys and girls may alternate, singing all the — From “King Baby on His ‘Throne,’ by 
stanzas except the ninth, which may be given as full chorus.) Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema. 
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— From the Ilusirated London News 
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Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 


Grandfather Old Year 
Iva M. Miller 


It was New Year’s Eve: Grandfather Olfd Year sat 
waiting. His long staff was beside him, his bundle of 
things on the floor. 
was pushing its fingers around toward twelve. 

Suddenly a little boy came running in. “I came in 
such a ieee ”* he said. “I was afraid you might be gone 
and I wanted to talk to you.” 

The old man smiled, “I was waiting for you. 
have just fifteen minutes before I go.’ 

“But where do you go?” asked the little New Year. 

I go to a place they call the Past. There I write in a big 
book called History. I write down all the things we have 
done this year,’ 

“Do many things happen in a year?” asked the boy. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Old Year. “There are twelve 
months in which to do many pleasant things, if you try.” 

“T shall try,” cried the New Year. “But please tell 
about all these months.” 

“Sit on my lap,”. said the Old Year, “and I shall tell 
you.’ 

The boy climbed on Grandfather Old Year’s knee. 
He leaned his head against the old man’s breast and 
listened very quietly. 

“In a few minutes comes January. The Bells will 
ring and people will shout because it is your first day, 
little New Year. They want to wish a Happy New Year.” 

“How nice!” said the boy. 

“When January is gone, February will bring three fine 
days. On St. Valentine’s day the children all send valen- 
tines to their friends. On Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
Birthdays we have holidays to remember the two great 
men who helped to make our nation.” 

“Whata fine month Februaryis!”’ said the little New Year. 

“March will roar at you with her winds and storms, 
but do not fear. She is fighting winter away. With 
April come the sunshine and showers and the blessed 
Easter: Day.” 

“T shall like Easter,” said the New Year. “I shall 
help the children find the eggs and roll them down the 
hills. ” 

“The children will like you,” smiled the Old Year. 
“ After April comes May. If you are good to her she will 
give you flowers. Let the children have a happy May 
Day and be sure to save flowers for the meas 
on Memorial Day.” 


‘We 


The big clock which runs the world 


“Indeed I shall remember that,” said the little boy. 

“June tells you that summer is here. The days are 
warm, the birds sing, and the children are let out of school. 
July comes then with hot days, but she brings the Fourth 
of July. It is our biggest holiday because it is the birth- 
day of our nation.’ 

“We shall make it a splendid birthday,” 
Year. 

“ August is hot but she brings us fruit, and sends people 
away for happy vacations where they get rested for the 
year to come. In September the children go back to 
school. We know that summer is going away.” 

Grandfather Old Year looked at the clock and then 
hurried on. “October changes the leaves of the trees 
to red and brown and gold. It is a beautiful month. 
Its very last day is Halloween. November takes all the 
leaves from the trees. She brings cold weather and long 
nigots. We like November, for she brings Thanksgiving 

ay. ” 

“We shall all try to be very thankful, too,” said the boy. 

“December will be your ‘hast month, little boy. You 
will have grown to be a man. Christmas is your last 
holiday, but it is the happiest of them all.” 

“How good you are, Grandfather Old Year, to tell me 
all this. I am so glad to know of the fine things ahead. 
I shall try to make it a splendid year.” 

Grandfather Old Year patted the boy’s head. “Try 
very hard and you will give the world a happy year.” 

Just then the big clock that rules the world moved its 
finger to twelve. The chimes began to ring. The Old 
Year put the boy down very gently. 

“Good-bye, little New Year,” he said, as he picked 
up his bundle and his staff. “Be a brave boy and do 
good things 

“Good-bye, dear Grandfather Old Year,” and he waved 
his hand. 

“A happy New Year!” shouted the Old Year as he 
slipped away into the Past. 


cried the New 


Like 
Write 


In this story we have the names of all the months. 
the names of people they begin with capital letters. 
the names of the twelve months. 

Here, too, are the names of our holidays. They are 
begun with capital letters. Write the names of these 
holidays and after each the name of the month in which 
it comes. 

Write a short story telling which holiJay you like best 
_ and why you like it. Tell what you do on that day. 


Fables _ for hs chcinsintane Reading 


The Man and the Eagle. 
Grace Norton Whittaker | 
MAN who loved animals, birds, trees and flowers 


once lived near a large forest. In this forest was ~ 


a tree much larger than all the others. Here .a 
large Eagle built her nest... In this nest were two 

young Eaglets not yet able to fly. 
“T feel so safe here,” said the Raglé’ one da , as she was 
sitting on the highest branch of ‘the tree. 


comes to this forest. Theré is a Man who lives near, but 
I am sure he would never harm my Eaglets.” 


Just then she heard a cry in the nest below her. “What 
are you crying about?” she asked. ~. 

“T am so hungry,” said a Eaglet. “When shall we’ 
have our dinner?” , ‘er 


LV 


“No one ever 


: will go and see if I can find’ 


“T haven’t a thing for you, but I will go and see what I 
can find, Be good children. Good-bye.” 

Away she flew, high over the tree-tops. All the time she 
was watching for a dinner for her little ones. At last she 
saw a live rabbit. 

“Ah, they will like that!” she cried.. Down she flew 
and seized the rabbit. She did not see till it was too late 
that it had. been used to bait a trap. Poor Mother Eagle 
was caught fast. . 

“I am so strong that I can soon get out of this,” she 
thought.. But it seemed as if the harder she worked the 
tight She was held. 

t shall I do?” she cried. - “My poor babies will 
starve if I do not get free!’’. 

Just then the Man came 


near the, 
He heard a*noise. ‘What = 


thas be?” said -he. ai 
t.” : 
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“Oh, what a beautiful Eagle!” he cried, when he saw the 


bird. “I wonder who set this trap? No matter. It is 
such a fine bird that I shall set it free.” 
He opened the trap and away flew the Eagle. She did 


not even wait to say, “Thank you.” The Man did not 
care. He knew that the poor bird was badly frightened. 

The Eagle flew toward home as fast as she could. She 
was tired and frightened. She stopped to rest on the 
highest branch. The Eaglets heard her and began to cry. 
“Hush!” said the mother. 

Oh, mother, where have you been?” they cried. “Where 
is our dinner?” 

“T am very tired and must rest awhile. 
dinner soon. 
to get it.” 

“Oh, mother, what happened?” cried the Eaglets. 

“T saw a nice fat rabbit and thought that you would 
like it for your dinner. When I flew down and seized it, 
I found myself fast in a trap. The man who owned the 
trap would have found me soon. He would have taken 
me far away. The Man was walking by. He heard me 
cry. He let me out of the trap.” 

“What a good, kind Man!” cried the young Eaglets. 

“Yes, indeed!’’ replied the mother, “and do you know 
that I was so frightened that I flew away without thanking 
him.” 

“Oh, mother, you have always told us never to forget to 
do that!” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the mother. 
minute and see if I can find him. 
your dinner.” 

“Do go!” cried both.. “We can wait for our dinner.” 

After the Eagle flew away the Man walked on for a 
mile or two. It was a hot day and he was warm and tired. 

“T will rest a while in the shade of that high stone wall,’’ 
he thought. He sat down near the wall. Soon he grew 
sleepy. “TI will take a nap, I think,” he said. So he lay 
down near the wall. The light was so bright that he could 
not sleep. He put his hat over his eyes. Then he went 
to sleep and slept for a long time. 

He awoke with a bright light shining in his eyes. He 
could not think what was the matter. Then he missed his 
hat. 

“Whe 2 is my hat?” he cried. Then he saw the Eagle 
flying away with it. 

“Here, you ungratefulbird!” hecried. “Give me my hat.” 

The bird was flying slowly quite near to the ground. 
The Man jumped up and ran after her. The Eagle flew 
just fast enough to keep out of his reach. He followed her 
for nearly a mile. Then she dropped the hat and flew 
away very fast. 

“Why did she do that?” thought the Man as he picked 
up his hat. ‘Never mind! I have my hat. I will go 
back and finish my nap. I had such a cool place. I may 
not find another like it.” 

He walked slowly back to his resting place, for he was 
very tired. ‘Where is the wall?” said he, as he looked 
for the spot where he had been sleeping. All he saw was 
a great heap of stones. 


I will get your 
You came very near not having any mother 


“T will go this 
I will not wait to get 


Presentation 

Material Pictures of eagles, eaglets and nests, also a 
picture of a rabbit. Stuffed specimens are better if they 
can be secured. ’ 

Method What are these birds? Where do they live? 
Where do we often see their pictures? What do they feed 
upon? What stories have you read or heard about these 
birds? How many know this animal? What can you tell 
about it? 

This story is not like other stories of eagles that I have 
read. See if you like it better than those you ha ve read. 

We shall not find many new words to trouble us. There 
are a few, however, and if we do not study them we shall 
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spoil the story for everybody when we read it. The first 
one which I shall write is the bird’s name — Eagle. (Under- 


scored words are supplied by the pupils and written on the 
board by the teacher.) The young eagles are called Eaglets. 
The other picture was one of a rabbit. 

The home of the eagle is in a great woods. This is 
called a forest, The eagle builds her nest in a tree so she 
must alight on its branches. Sometimes she will alight on 
the one at the very top, or the highest branch. This eagle 
gets into trouble with something that men set to catch 
birds and animals. Yes, it is a #rap. How would she feel 
if caught in a trap? I think she would be frightened. 
What does your mother say when she wants you to be still? 
Hush. When you do something for mother what does she 
say to you? When people do not say “Thank you,” we 
think that they do not appreciate what we do for them 
or that they are ungrateful. 

(Paste the story on heavy paper. Dry under weight. 
Cut into as many pieces as there are members of the class. 
Number parts. Pass.) 

Each has his part of thestory. Weshall all enjoy hearing 
it if each one works hard to read his part well. What is 
the first word I wrote on the board? See if it is on your 
paper. Show it to me. What is the next word? Mary 
is the only one who has it. You may show it to the others. 

(Study the words in this way till the list is completed.) 

Each child may study his part. If there is a word which 
you do not know, be sure to ask me. (Silent study.) 

The child who has part one may read. (First two 
paragraphs are read.) Do you think that the eagle is 
right or that the man will harm her? We will find out 


soon. 
Why did the eagle go away? What did 


Read part two. 
she find? 

Read part three. What happened to Mother Eagle? 
Do you think that she will get out? ’ 

Read part four. What do you think the man will do? 
Perhaps he will. We will have part five read and that 
may tell us. 

You were right, Mary. He did let the bird go. Do you 
think that she should have waited to thank him? Do you 
think she ever will do it? Read part six and find out what 
she did. 

What did the eaglets say to their mother? What did 
she tell them? How would you feel if your mother should 
tell you something like this? 

Read part seven and see what the eaglets said. What 
did the mother tell them? What did she say that she 
forgot?, What do you think that the eaglets will say about 
that? 

Perhaps part eight will tell. Read it. What did they 
say? 

Read part nine. Do you think he was in the forest? 
Why? Why did he put the hat over his eyes? Where 
do you think his hat is? 

Read part ten. I think that will tell us. Why do you 
think she took his hat? Why did she drop it? 

Read the last part. That should tell us. Why did she 
take the hat? What happened? How did the eagle know? 
What do you think the man said? Think about it till 
to-morrow. Then you may each play that you are theman 
and say what you think he said, just as you think he said it. 


(This presentation has divided the story into eleven parts. The 
eee a ee the test and motive ques- 
tions a little. 


Would you like to hear the story again? Choose some 
one to read it all. Choose some one to tell us the story 
to-morrow. 


ti Il to use a in this way . It makes good 
Hee TS Te tases bo el conde. The ob is that the 
child does not have the story as.a whole. Hence the cut-up stary 
should not be used too often.) =~ 
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The Story Stand-ups 


Ruth Ash 


The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat 


Here is a handwork lesson that will add interest to 
this story and give material that can be used repeatedly 
in language lessons and in the retelling of the story. The 
energetic Little Red Hen is always a favorite with the 
children and a dramatization of the story in a sand-table 
picture or in a poster will be very interesting. 


Directions for Making 


Use either a heavy colored paper or. white paper and 
color with crayola or water colors. Fold the paper to be 





used and place the pattern on paper, with dotted line on 
fold, thus cutting the two sides at once. 

Paste the bodies together about half way down, bend 
the laps on the feet inward, lap on top of each other and 
paste, then mount on asmall square of cardboard. 

The Red Hen is a reddish brown with white apron and 
blue sunbonnet. Paste on her apron and sunbonnet 
after she is standing up. 

The cat is gray, rat brownish gray, dog a yellow brown 
and pig a dark brown. 
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Marie B. RUNGE 
Allegretto 


(Words marked in measures) 
The | Little Red Hen | found a grain of wheat, 
So she | said, ‘‘Who will help me | make a garden neat?” 
She | called the cat, the | dog and the pig; 
Please | get your spades and | help me dig.” 
Said the three, “Oh, no, we can’t | work to-day,” | 
As they turned their head and | went another way. | 
| “Cluck, = cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck,| cluck, cluck, 


cluck. | 
| I will plant the wheat myself.” And | Little Red Hen did! | 


And | then she asked the | three to cut the wheat. 
“Madam | Hen, we can’t, for we | might cut our feet. 
And | make the bread? Oh, | no, not we, 
For we’re | going to sleep under | ‘the big plum tree. | 
Red Hen called her babies who were | tiny too, | 
But they worked and helped her | all summer through. [ 
_—_ cheep, cheep; cheep, cheep, cheep, cheep, cheep, | cheep, 
eep cheep. 
We will get this wheat all cut be- | fore we go to sleep.” 


ips LBs ee betes 0 | gaat Big pen of tesed, 

“Who | help me eat it?” she | turned around and said. 
The | cat, the dog and | became polite, 

“‘Geod | Mrs. Hen, please | us a bite.” 


. 


The Little Red Hen—A Story Song 


(Book rights reserved) 


SweEpDIsH FoLtk Music 





| You wouldn’t plant, nor cut, nor even | grind the wheat; | 
How could you expect to have a | single bite to eat?” | 
Red Hen called her chicks who had | worked with all their might,| 
And they had a party with the bread | that night. 


Directions for Hektographed Copies 

Go over all hektegraphed lines with black crayola. 

Hen: leave apron and bonnet white with black dots; color feet 
and bills, orange; color hen red. 

CHICKENS: leave cap, basket and apron white; bag, brown; feet 
and bills, orange; chickens, yellow. 

Cat: color eye green; tongue, red; leave star on breast white; 
cat, black. 

Doc: leave eye white; make head and tail black. 

Pic: color light gray; make snout pink. 


Bla Border 
Depth, 14 inches. Draw two lines with white crayon for base. 
Cut out pictures and paste on blackboard in units 3} ft. long. 
Use colored chalk to make the rest of the picture; blue slay, green 
grass and trees, brown road and fence, and red mill. 


For Sand-table or Theatre 
When you 
on light 


add strip of grass. Mount 


for hektograph 
Piindiutanh, ant ant abd peste supneet on, bach. 
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A Page for Story Tellers 


The Enchanted Apple Tree 


A Belgian Fairy Tale 
()™= upon a time there lived an old woman whose 


name was Misery. 
Her one and only possession was an apple tree, 
and even this caused her more pain than pleasure. 
When the apples were ripe, the village urchins came and 
stole them off the tree. 

This went on year after year, when one day an old man, 
with a long white beard, knocked at Misery’s door. “Old 
woman,” he begged, “give me a crust of bread.” 

“You, too, are a poor miserable creature,” said Misery, 
who, although she had nothing herself, was full of com- 
passion for others. “Here is half a loaf, take it; it is all 
I have; eat it in peace, and may it refresh you.” 

“As you have been so kind,” said the old fellow, “I 
will grant you a wish.” 

“Oh!” sighed the old woman, “I have only one desire, 
that is, that any one who touches my apple tree may stick 
to it until I set them free. The way my apples are stolen 
from me is past all bearing.” 


en 
Ah f 








“Your wish is granted,” said the old fellow, andjfhe 
went away. _ mel 

Two days later Misery went to look at her tree; she 
found hanging and sticking to the branches a crowd of 
children, servants, mothers who had come to rescue their 
children, fathers who had tried to save their wives, two 
parrots who had ‘escaped from their cage, a cock, a goose, 
an owl, and*other birds, not to mention a goat. When 
she saw this extraordinary sight, she burst out laughing. 
and rubbed her hands with delight. She let them all 
remain hanging on the tree some time before ‘she released 
them. bad 

The thieves had learned their lesson and never stole the 
apples again. 

Some time passed by, when one day some one again 
knocked at old Misery’s door. 

“Come in,” she cried. 

“Guess who I am,” said a voice. “I am old Father 
Death himself. Listen, little mother,” he continued. 
“T think that you and your old dog have lived long enough; 
I have come to fetch you both.” 

“You are all-powerful,” said Misery. “I do not oppoge 
your will, but before I pack up, grant me one favor. On 


4 
Px. 
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the tree yonder there grow the most delicious apples you 
have ever tasted. Don’t you think it would be a pity 
to leave them, without gathering one?”’ 

“As you ask me so graciously, I will take one,” said 
Death, whose mouth was watering as he walked towards 
the tree. He climbed up to the topmost branches to 
gather a large rosy apple, but directly he touched it, the 
wretch remained glued to the tree by his long bony hand. 
Nothing could tear him off, in spite of his struggles. 

“There you are, old tryant, hanging high and dry,” 
said Misery. 

As a result of Death hanging on a tree, no one died, 
If persons fell into the water they were not drowned; 
if a cart ran over them they did not even notice it; they 
did not die even if their heads were cut off. 

After Death had hung, winter and summer, for ten long 
years on the tree, through all weathers, the old woman had 
pity on him, and allowed him to come down on condition 
that she should live as long as she liked. 

ta. This, Father Death agreed to, and that is why men live 
longer than the sparrows, and why Misery is always to 
be found in the world, and- will doubtless remain until the 
end of time. — Christmas Tales of Flanders 


’ 





A Song of St. Francis 


There was a Knight of Bethlehem, 
Whose wealth was tears and sorrows; 
His men at arms were little lambs, 
His trumpeters were sparrows. 


His castle was a wooden cross, 
On which He hung so high; 
His helmet was a crown of thorns, 
Whose crest did touch the day. 
—Henry Neville Maugham 
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Creative Return from Literature 
A Monthly Contest Conducted by Laura F. Kready 


Contest Letters 


PRIMARY EDUCATION offers a prize of $2 each month for 
the best illustration sent in upon a specified fairy tale drama. 

SUBJECT FOR FEBRUARY — “The Ugly Duckling,” a 
fairy tale drama, published in Primary Epucation, Sep- 
tember, 1918. Letter due by November 15. 

SUBJECT FOR MArcH — “Dick Whittington,” a fairy 
tale drama published in Prrmary Epucartion, October, 191s. 
Letter due by December 15. 

All letters competing must be in the form of illustration 
and must be an example of one of the forms of creative 
reaction to a tale described in “A Study of Fairy Tales,” 
by Laura F. Kready, p. 119-154. The illustration must 
be the work of a grade child using the drama and bear the 
name, age, and school address of the child. It must be 
sent by the teacher. 

Teachers of training schools and model schools especially 
are urged to direct grade pupils to participate as the result 
of class work. 

Illustrations may be any of the four forms of creative 
reaction described on p. 125 of “A Study of Fairy Tales,” 
but illustrations of work in construction, drawing, painting, 
paper-cutting, or sketching might be the best to attempt, 
and all work sent in for publication must be done with jet 
black ink or wash on white paper, and the same color scheme 
must be observed in the cuttings. 


Address contest letters to 


LAuRA F, KREADY 
Care of PRIMARY EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


Calendar Song 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 












man-y days is it till Christ- mas 





comes? 


Op EncuisH Fork Sone (arranged) 


( 1st Child 
How 






comes? How 


Christ.- mas Christ- mas comes? 
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many days is it till Christ-mas comes? I 


ev 


(Both children) 


days that come and go. 


We know for we’ve count-ed them ev’-ry one, 


Note Two small children may sing this song. They approach 
each other from different sides of the room, the first child singing and 
holding out a calendar with December showing, the other listeni 
with a smile and holding a similar calendar behind her. When seco 
one sings, she holds out her calendar and shows it; as if counting off 
days while singing, she points to the different dates, the other one 
looki on calendar and watching her check the days off. When both 
sing, they look at audience and e finger impressively during the 


’ 


won 


And Old San-ta soon will be 


( 2nd Child ) 


der know? Oh yes, for 


if you 


I’ve count ed them 


ry one, Oh yes,forI’ve count ed them ev’ ry one, The 





here, With his pack and. pranc-ing rein - 


The days that come and 





two lines, ‘And old Santa, etc.,” and for last two lines they show 
their calendars to audience, dotting off days as they sing. To show 
calendars to audience they half turn and hold calendars extended in 
left hands or they may face the audience and hold calendars upside 
down. Then, if desired to lengthen the song, a third child may enter, 
sing first child’s lines; first two reply with second child’s lines, and all 
three sing last four lines. Exit each one silently checking off days on 
calendar, while pianist repeats introduction to song. 








Developing the 
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Sentence Sense 


Hazel Kelsey Corson 


S there any subject in the whole curriculum on which 
we teachers spend as much time with, relatively, as 
poor results, as language? ‘There is no lack of 
attractive books, with beautiful illustrations and a 

great wealth of material. There has been no lack of 
effort on our part, surely. But after eight years of our 
most conscientious teaching it is still possible for an eighth 
grade pupil to produce a paragraph like this— or not 
much better: 

“How To MAKE LEMONADE” 


“First you take a pitchure, then you take as many 
lemons as you want, then you take some sugar, the sugar 
is according to how sweet you want it, then you squeeze 
the lemons, you take and put in the sugar, and let the 
cold water run awhile or put in some ice, now it is ready 
to drink.” , 


Our customary procedure has been to go over such a 
production with our well-known red ink and carefully 
break it up into sentences, putting in the capitals and 
periods and deleting a few of the commas, or indicating by 
means of a code exactly the necessary changes, which 
amounts to the same thing. Usually such a paragraph 
is practically rewritten by the teacher, who suggests a 
more interesting introduction, more definite directions, 
the preferred spelling of “pitchure” and other variations, 
and finally has the paper copied over by the pupil, who 
in doing this makes a few mistakes that did not appear in 
the original draft. 

The truth is that we are not laying, in the lower grades, 
the proper foundation for either oral or written English, 
or such examples as I have quoted could not be so readily 
produced by any and every upper grade teacher. Work 
as poor is hard to find in any other subject which has been 
taught for eight years. 

A second grade teacher myself, I was for several years 
intensely dissatisfied with my language classes. The out- 
line in use in our city covered a few of the simple principles 
of punctuation, which were usually easily learned, the telling 
of stories which perhaps eight or ten bright children of 
natural ability did very well and the rest not at all, for 
lack, partly of time and partly of willingness to stand up 
and talk before the rest — and the usual poems to be mem- 
orized, and other material familiar to most second grade 
teachers. Most classes did the memory work satisfactorily, 
and in every class a good many acquired some proficiency in 
writing little “stories” or taking easy dictation, but the 
fact remained that after a year of all this the usual con- 
tribution to the oral language period ran about after this 
pattern, which most teachers will recognize, I believe. 

“Now, yesterday night, now, my papa ’n’ my mamma 
’n’ me and Mary, now, we went for a ride’n’ we went awful 
far ’n now we had a puncture (“puncher,’ of course) ’n’ 
my papa he got us some ice cream cones at, now, a place, 
I forget the name, ’n’ we ate ’em in the car ’n’ we had 
lots a fun.” 

‘At about this stage I would murmur mechanically, 
“You said ‘and’ too many times.” 

“Yessum. ’N’ Mary ’n’ me we went to sleep ‘fore we 
got home ’n’ my papa he lifted us out ’n’ we never knew it.” 

It is tolerably familiar? The same girl could tell a 
story she had been taught to tell with few errors, but her 
original work ran along the lines I have suggested and was 
fairly typical. 

A year ago, however, my attention was called to some 
work being done in the schools of Lawrence. An entirely 
new standard of grammar school English is being set there, 
the requirements being far more definite than any we 


have heretofore aimed at, and at the same time more 
nearly within our reach. Eighth grade pupils are not 
required to write long essays and compositions, but the 
production of a single paragraph absolutely free from the 


‘common errors, is the standard. Especial attention is 


devoted to the absolute elimination of the ‘‘and” sentence, 
the “comma” sentence, and the incomplete thought 
punctuated as a sentence. In order that upper grade 
pupils may have a perfectly developed “sentence sense,” 
the work must be begun in the early years of school life. 

I will give a few suggestions and illustrations showing 
how my efforts to follow these ideas in language worked 
out in my own class. First, in second grade over half the 
allotted time for language is to be devoted to oral work. 
In a twenty-five minute period forty pupils must have 
opportunity to recite—not the usual fifteen or twenty 
bright ones. In order to accomplish this, each child is 
required to confine his “story” to three sentences, at the 
beginning of the year. By the end of the year the best 
talkers will be equal to five or six correct sentences before 
they lapse into errors. The sentences must be kept very 
short and concise, for each pupil may need help and some 
are certain to, and there must be time for this. 

Descriptions of toys, pets or treasures at home, ex- 
periences in child life, adventures on Saturday, Sunday 
walks, plans for coming holidays, talks on politeness, good 
health, kindness to animals, or helping at home, and 
countless other topics may be utilized. In spring observa- 
tion of bird and plant life is a fruitful source of subjects 
for these short talks. 

Even second graders come to have very soon a feeling 
for an interesting beginning and a satisfactory closing. 

We do not use up one of our three sentences with a 
statement like “I have a doll,” “I have a baby brother.” 
“Tell me something more interesting in your first sen- 
tence,” will result in, “Santa Claus brought me my dolly 
last year,” or “ My best doll’s name is Rosy,” or “ My little 
brother is a year old.” The trite ending which comes so 
naturally to most children, “I like her very much,” is also 
to be avoided, if we are to help our children not to grow 
into commonplace and wearisome talkers, whose every 
remark can always be predicted beforehand. There are 
enough such adults now to contribute boredom to the 
world. Children are quick to see the point when the 
teacher suggests, “You don’t need to tell us you like her. 
Of course you like her. Everyone likes her dolly. Tell 
us something we don’t already know.” A more acceptable 
ending, perhaps, will be, “My mamma made her a blue 
silk dress.” Or, “My little brother loves to hold her.” 

Beginning with pupils just from the first grade, one may 
allow such simple stories as 


My to, is red and green. 
I spin it on the sidewalk. 


Even two correct sentences that say something and stop, 
are worth more than four minutes’ outpouring of rubbish 
connected by “ ’n’” and sprinkled with our old friend 
“ now.” 

Train the child to “drop his voice” on the last word, as 
in reading. You may have to show him how a few times 
before he gets the idea, just as he has sometimes to learn 
by imitating the teacher’s inflection in reading. 

Of course the short sentences result in a somewhat 
stilted and staccato effect, but this can be taken care of 
by the upper grades, where it is always easy to get longer 
sentences, or join two together for a better effect, but 
where it is hard to develop a dormant “sentence sense.” 

I am going to give a few examples of results accom- 
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plished with a rather dull class, many of whom came from 
non-English speaking homes and who were all decidedly 
poor in oral language when I began with the new method. 


Saturday I went to the sand-bank. 
I saw some birds flying around. 
They went in big circles, like this. 
They crawled into the sand. 

Their tails were pointed. 


Yesterday we went for strawberries. 
I got a quart and a pint. 

It was very hot. 

My mother made a nice short-cake. 


One day last week we saw seven aeroplanes. 
They were up very high. 

They looked small. 

Some day I am going to fly. 


Last night we were going to play baseball with Herbert. 
We fixed a pail of water under the base. 

Herbert said, “‘Is that first base?” 

He stepped through it and got his feet wet in the pail. 


I went to the Boat Club Sunday. 

I thought it was too cold to go in. 

I put on my suit. 

I tried the water. 

I found the water was warm, but the air was cold. 


Occasionally we get really funny stories. Generally, 
however, the humor consists in some one falling into, or 
off, something, as the second grade does not appreciate 
subtlety in its wit. The account of a clown at a circus, 
chastising some one in the usual way, will reduce story- 
teller and audience to speechless mirth. Sometimes the 
story is funny only to the adult audience of one. 

Errors in taste are not recognized or noticed at this 
age, and may be ignored by the teacher. For example: 


We thought our kitty was a tom-cat. 
But he was a few-male. 
He made four little kittens. 


“That was very nice,” approved the teacher, passing 
rather rapidly to the next pupil. 

Sometimes the slang of the street or a certain type of 
home will creep in: 


My baby brother is two years old. 
He is a tough guy. 
He spit once in my face. 


The above was contributed by beautiful little dark-eyed 
Filomena, whose face is far too pretty for such usage. 

“You might say, ‘He is very full of mischief,’ instead 
of calling him ‘tough.’ Such Jittle boys aren’t really 
tough,” suggested the teacher. 

Sometimes one gets a strange insight into the sort of 
influence which surrounds the child at home, and the extent 
to which he listens to the older people’s conversation. 
In some homes no gruesome detail of illness, death, or 
disaster is kept from little ears. 


A little Irish girl, with widening blue eyes and freckles 
standing out on her paling cheeks, rehearsed for us the 
tale of hér grandfather’s passing, thus: 


Long, long ago I had a grandfather. 
was sick in his bed. 

He had a sore under his skin. 

He turned over on his face and died. 


No one could doubt that the nervous, sensitive child 
had been spared none of the horrors of grandfather’s end. 

Nature furnishes even the most tongue-tied and unready 
with material. 


I saw a little bird down by the river. 
He was rocking on a bush. 









We found a little bird in the grass. 
It could not fly. 
We put it up in the tree. 


Sometimes foreign children who are especially slow to 
express themselves about matters outside of school, will 
respond to the suggestion, “Tell what we made yesterday.” 


We made some Christmas bells. 
We colored them red. 

We cut them out. 

We pasted them in the windows. 


As the work in writing and spelling goes forward, it 
is not long before the brightest children can write their 
easier stories on the blackboard or with “word-builders” 
on their desks, and by the end of the year all can write 
the easy ones, and without errors, practically, while the 
more gifted children can write almost anything they can say. 

If every sentence, in this grade, is always accorded a 
line of its own, the chance of error is lessened. This, too, 
can be broken up later, more easily than the habit of 
writing, “I have a little brother he is three years old,” with 
one capital, can be. 

Of course “word drills” and punctuation principles, and 
Poems, were taught as usual. The children learned their 
own addresses and how to place them on “envelopes” 
cut from waste paper. They learned the names of the 
principal, several teachers, the janitor, and a few other 
people. Toward the end of the year easy sentences were 
dictated, and from the first quite a little copying was 
done — three or four lines twice a week, to develop ac- 
curacy. None of the work of that sort, however, was 
anything at all new, and needs no explanation. But the 
definite requirements in oral work which I have briefly 
suggested were very helpful in doing away with “comma 
sentences” and “and sentences,” and if steadily carried 
out for the first five or six years of school life would greatly 
lighten the burdens of seventh and eighth grade teachers, 
who would surely thank us if we could send them pupils 
possessing « well developed “sentence sense.” 





A Blackboard Reading Lesson 


LITTLE SNOWFLAKE 


I am a little white snowflake. 

Do you see me float through the air? 

I look like a little white butterfly, do I not? 

I am something like a butterfly. 

A butterfly was a caterpillar once. 

Well, I was a raindrop once. 

I lived ’way up in a big gray cloud. 

One day, I fell down from the cloud. 

The cold air chilled me. 

I began to grow very light too. 

I was as light as a feather. 

At last I fell to the ground. 

A great many other snowflakes fell with me. 

We made a big white blanket. 

We covered up all the baby seeds and we will keep 
them warm all winter long. 

When the bright spring days come, we will run away. 

Then the seed babies will be little plants and we will 
be raindrops again. 


“Tiny Little Snowflakes, 

In the air so high, 

Are you little angels floating in the sky? 

Clothed so white and spotless, 

Flying like a dove, : 
Are you little creatures from the world abeve? 
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Ideas to Try 


The making of some of these articles furnishes happ) 
hours; a flat wash can be applied at one period, and th: 


December Arithmetic 


. Bess Dixon 


HE toy stores appeal to children in the month of 
December. This suggests an excellent chance for 
motivated number work. 

A At the language hour, a conversational lesson is 
based upon the toy displays in the windows of the stores. 
Types of toys, countries upon which we depended for 
most of our toys before the war, and the “really-truly” 
American toys exhibited since the war began are topics of 
real value to the little citizens. 

Then comes the question, “How many would like to 
have a play store and run it just as Mr. —— runs his 
toy store?” Direct question. Yes. But wait, thought 
questions follow. Where shall we get our materials? 
Where shall we get the money? (If there is no toy money 
in the school.) How shall we make it? How shall we 
advertise our toy department? How many people will 
be required to run our store? How many toys had we 
better allow each child to buy? Why? 

Hence, the little tots have something definite to do for 
the next day. They can search for catalogues and cut 
out pictures of toys. They can make toy money, too. 
How faithfully they will work! 

Correlated art work has already been suggested. The 
posters are worked out at the art hour. How much these 
posters will mean to the children! Much originality will 
be noted. Some merchant will be glad to use the posters 
in his window display and the daily paper will mention 
the posters on display, by whom they were made and 
how they were used in school work. Thus this industrial 
art appeals to the community “and the education of the 
thildren becomes of new social importance.”’ 

But how shall we conduct that motivated number lesson? 
A salesman and a cashier are appointed. It is decided 
that the pupils and teacher act as expert accountants. 
Each child is to purchase one toy, in order not to overtax 
salesman and cashier. Each toy is marked an odd number 
of cents and, as the purchaser chooses a toy, the salesman 
takes the money and hands it to the cashier, saying, as 
he does so, the price of the toy. The cashier makes the 
change quickly. The salesman hands the change to the 
customer, saying, “Thirty-seven and three are forty and 
nay fifty.” Children listen and correct if a mistake is 
made. 

The third grade goes farther in the work. A_book- 
keeper is appointed to keep tab on each day’s sales. The 
book must show the grand total of the two or three days’ 
sales, as the case may be. An invoice is then conducted 
to see the supply left on hand after the-holiday rush. 

Not only does this afford material for language and 
number work, but the community life idea is prominent. 





And Yet More Seat Work 


We have large classes, and get better results when only 
half are given instruction in certain branches, while the 
other half entertain themselves at seat work. Even 
small children can be easily taught to copy and solve 


small number combinations, but to keep this from be- - 


coming monotonous, some ingenuity is necessary. Until 
the novelty wears off, use plain paper and black crayon. 
Then substitute a colored crayon for the answers; or 
provide a pattern of whatever is the day’s motif, and 
let them cut the paper in that shape. The star is suggested 
at Christmas, as are the stocking, bells, etc. Spring days 
bring out the kites, also simple flower forms. 


object made at another. A most alluring kite is evolvec 
from a piece of mounting paper, an eight inch length o' 
gay yarn, and some tiny scraps of vari-colored tissue pape 
for the tail. Tie the tissue at intervals along the yarn 
Violets made with green tissue stems, and peach blossom 
pasted to real twigs, make the room cheerful, and th 
knowledge that they will be used gives an added incentive 
The Indian Baby’s canoe made from wall paper an 
laced with yarn, becomes a joy forever and a thing o 
beauty to its proud little possessor. Hektographed copies 
of fruits, colored with crayola, cut out and arranged ii 
a basket cut from wall paper, give happy occupatio. 
for several periods. 


Unsupervised Seat Work 


Gertrude Chandler Warner 


Almost invariably I find a few children in the first grad« 
who are appreciably behind the majority in their powers 
of coping with unsupervised work at their seats. Their 
seat work, therefore, has to be extremely simple, so that 
a single direction can be given, if it is to be remembered: 
and the work must be interesting and varied enough to 
keep the children really at work. 

I have devised the following plan for these children, 
which has been most successful. 

I decided in January to “Play Store,” an idea which was 
received with great enthusiasm by those who were 
fitted to buy and sell. The things to be sold were to 
be made by the smallest class — these children referred to 
above. 

Each article that was manufactured in this way re- 
quired one or more fifteen minute periods of seat work 
for its completion. I first gave sheets of pink, green, 
white and brown paper, and a cardboard circle two inches 
in diameter, to each child, These were for use in making 
the store’s stock of large peppermints. One period was 
used for drawing around the circles, and the next for cutting 
them out. Of course we had a generous supply of pepper- 
mints which were almost trapezoidal in form, but enough 
round ones were salvaged to make an effective display. 

The other articles used are tabulated below. The 
figures indicate the number of periods used for each process. 


1 Brown Paper Doughnuts. 
Trace doughnuts, 1. Cut, 1. 
2 Chocolate Cigars. 
Mold from brown Plasticine, 1. 
3 Trace circleson dark brown, 1. 
Cut ” 9 ” ” =. 
Trace circles on white paper, 1. 
Cut these, 1. 
Paste frosting on brown, and draw nut with bl. ck 
crayon. 1. 
Box of Cherries. 
Trace circles on red paper, 1. 
Cut circles, 1. 
Paste cherries on floor of paper box previously 
lined off by teacher, and offered to child flat 1. 
Folding boxes on lines, and pinning corners, |. 
- § Card of Buttons. 
Trace circles on red, blue and green drawing pap *,1. 
Cut circles, 1. 
Paste circles on card, twelve. buttons to a c:rd, 
on outlines indicated by teacher, 1. 
Draw four holes in each button, and label Buttor , 1. 


cs 





























Battle-Ship 





Ducky- 
dadd les 





(See “Teaching Numbers to Little Children” page 520, October Prmaary EpucatTion) 








6 Spools of silk. . 
Draw around spool pattern, 1. 
Color middle section and cut out, 1. 
7 Ribbon 
Lined white paper in strips, 3 x 28 inches, was given 


out, lines running lengthwise. 
Child rules crosswise, making tiny squares, 1. 
Color checks to suit taste in ribbons, 1. 
8 Macaroni 
Cutting along blue lines of white paper, and bunch- 
ing it, tying in’ two places with string, 1. 
9 Necklaces 
Stringing round and cubical beads 
10 Price Marks. 
Coloring outline price tag number with red and blue 
crayon, 1. (One cent each, five cents each, 
fifty cents a dozen, etc.) 


In a week the store was ready, but the children wished 
to keep on making peppermints and plaid ribbons, which 
I allowed them to do. This interest on the children’s 
part was sustained until the chocolate cigars had lived 
a life of usefulness, and had seen their best days. 


A New Use for Old Post-Cards 
Gertrude Ball 


ERHAPS other teachers who have more than one 
pP grade to teach are sometimes puzzled to know what 
to do in order to keep the children who are not engaged 
in reciting busy and interested at their seats. This 
has been a problem for me, especially with the children 
in the first three grades, as the preparation of their lessons 
does not require all of their study time, and I cannot super- 
vise all of such periods, because I must hear the other classes 
recite. And, as every teacher knows, if she does not keep 
the children busy they will keep her busy! Consequently 
I make it a rule to keep plenty of work planned ahead to 
meet such needs. 

One day I asked the children to bring to school all the 
old post-cards that they had at home which they were 
willing to cut up. They appeared next day with a goodly 
number of them, and I also collected all that I had at home 
for any children who did not happen to have any. Such 
fun and possibilities’ as we secured. from time to time 
from that assortment of old post-cards! ~ We especially de- 
lighted in Christmas, New Year, Easter, birthday cards, etc., 
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as these usually contained little landscapes, flowers, etc. 
These we carefully cut out and used to decorate various 
little articles which the children afterward took home, or 
used as little gifts for their friends. Among the articles 
made were booklets for special occasions, book-marks, 
blotters, book-covers, covers in which to keep their perfect 
spelling and number papers, etc. The little fingers learned 
to use scissors and paste, to work carefully and neatly, and 
the children learried to use judgment in the selection of the 
materials used. The articles were quite worth while when 
completed, and the cost was nothing, at least for the deco- 
rations, and the other materials, such as drawing paper, 
colored construction paper, raffia, etc., we already had on 
hand. 

The last period in the day, when other work was finished, 
became a delight to which the children looked forward 
eagerly, instead of a tired, restless time when everyone 
wished for dismissal that they might be set free to follow 
their own inclinations. The children who had been perfect 
in spelling and number work, or whose mistakes had been 
so few that they had been quickly corrected, were allowed 
the time while the others finished such work, to work upon 
these little articles and the privilege proved a great incentive 
to better work. And the decrease in wriggling, scraping of 
feet, whispering, etc., in the room, as the children worked 
quietly and contentedly at their seats, leaving me almost 
entirely free to hear the lessons of other children, was surely 
an improvement well worth while. 


Cover for Christmas 
Booklet 

This cover is made from 
Prang blue construction pa- 
per tied with blue ribbon. 
The scene at the top was cut 
from a post-ca:1 and the 
printing copied from it. In- 
side was pasted a little Christ- 
mas verse, cut from’a post- 
card. Easter, New Year, or 
other booklets can be"made 
in the same way. 


Blotter --d Penwiper 

The blotter is made from 
three sheets of 4x9” blot- 
ting paper, green on top and 
bottom and whitein between. 
The penwiper is made from 
back of an old kid glove and 
held in place witha paper 
fastener. Sometimes a tiny 
calendar pad replaces the 
landscape, which is cut from 
an old post-card. 








Phe 


Book-mark . 

This is made from a strip 
of Prang cream construction 
paper 114” wide and 6” long. 
The scene at the top and the 
oblong at the bottom were 
cut from an old post-card. 
Others were made with “A- 
Happy Easter” substituted 
for the words “A Happy 
Birthday.” A tiny card ac- 
companied each book-mark, 
when it wasintended as a gift, 
bearing this little verse: 
“When you wish to read a 

book, 

This will show you ‘where 

to look.” 
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—<—=— L Word Drills 
Bess Dixon 
+ 


HE increase of vocabulary is 
necessary for intelligent read- 








\ 
Penwiper : > ae 


ing. Children desire to be able 
to read a story for themselves 
or finish a story which some one 
else has read a portion of, but learn- 




















ing new words is a burden to them. 
Why? Should not word drills be 
motivated? 

Strayer says, “Ideally, drill lessons 
come when children see that their 








Covers for Perfect Papers 


Covers in which to keep perfect spelling and number 
papers, good papers in writing, etc. They are made from 
two large tablet backs, 9” x 12”, held together at the back 
by a strip of cloth or strong paper. Covers covered with 
plain Prang construction paper. Flowers cut from an old 
post-card and pasted on cover. 





One Teacher’s Plan 


Gertrude Ihle 


Since nearly all the First Grade teacher’s plans cc=ter 
about the season of the year, I decided to bind my old 
copies of Prmmary Epucation, which have accumulated 
for a good many years, according to months rather than 
by years. This I did, with darning-needle and tape, 
using a heavy quality of flexible paper for covers. 

I next sorted all my other patterns for cutting, and 
suggestions for construction work and blackboard draw- 
ing according to the same classification, and placed them 
in separate boxes labeled with the name of the month. 
My plan-making this year will be very much simplified. 





PeRFecr 


PAPERS 














future progress is conditioned by suc- 
cessful formation of the habits in- 
volved. A motive must be provided for the work. 
Very much of the drill-work is futile because it is imposed 
upon the children. They do not see its significance and 
feel little interest in the accomplishment of the results 
demanded.” 

In regard to the same type of lesson, Bagley says, 
“Practice should so far as possible be effectively moti- 
vated” in order that the student may have a strong 
incentive for making perfect responses.” 

Wilson and Wilson in “The Motivation of School Work” 
tells us, “The successful primary teacher, as a means of 
motivating her work, makes free use of the child’s desire 
to take part in games and to swim. This is particularly 
important in the drill phases of school work, for the come 
plete mastering of which he cannot rely upon the child’s 
native interest and joy in repetition.” 

Thus, that horrid word drill will become a pleasure 
if a game is suggested. Many original games may be 
worked out. Would you like to know about some we 
worked out? 

This is the way one game was introduced by the teacher. 

Let me see the hands of those who would like to run 
arace. How many would like to have the girls race against 
the boys? Well, let us be sure we know the words first 
so we won’t stumble during the race. (Volunteers were 
called upon to tell the new words as they were pointed to 
in the list. Any child was called upon to tell the old words 
which appeared. Each word was pointed to and all the 
girls said them in concert. Again they were pointed to 
and all the boys said them in concert.) 

Now we are ready for the race. Here is the blue ribbon 
row where the names of all who reach the goal quickly 
and without stumbling will be written. This is the red 
ribbon row where the names of all who reach the goal 
without stumbling but cannot run so fast as the others 
will appear. 

The race begins. Each child in turn takes the pointer 
and goes round the track from the starting point back 
to the starting point. The teacher times each child and 
writes that child’s name and the time it took him or her 
on the board. Then, after all have raced, the names 
of those who took-the least time are transferred to the 
blue ribbon row and the close seconds to the red ribbon 
row, are counted and the winners proclaimed. 

Another day, a hide and seek game suggested itself. 
The word list contained three words beginning with the 
letter “c,” two with the letter ““m,” two with the letter 
“],”’ two with the letter “h,” two with the letter ‘to” 
ard one with the letter. “‘s.”.. How fortunate! All ready 
for a new game. Play it with us. 


The words, in this list, are trying to hide from us. Let 
us play hide and seek with them and find every one. Who 
wants to find all those.whose names begin with “c’’? 
Call their names as they are caught. 
those whose names begin 
till all are found. 


Who will find all 
with “m”? Thus we proceed 
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Would you like to hear about our game of “I spy’’? 
The word list was on the board and the children were 
asked to show, by the raising of hands, how many would 
like to play “I spy” with words. In order to do this, 
it was explained that they must be as familiar with the 
words as they were with objects. So every child was 
eager to know each word in the list and worked quickly 
so the game might begin. 
¥ When all was ready, the children were told to hide 
their eyes. The teacher then erased one word from the 
list and tapped on the desk with a ruler. Eyes were 
opened and were used wonderfully well. The child who 
knew the missing word rose quickly and said “I spy,”, 
then gave the word. So the game progressed until one 
word remained. The first child to say “I spy” got up to 
tell the remaining word. In case two or more children 
rose and said “I spy” at the same time, each whispered 
it to the teacher. If all three were correct, that counted 
a point for each one, as scores were kept. The child 
who had the most words to his or her credit had the 
honor of getting his or her name written on the black- 
board in the color of chalk liked best. 

Another day brought another game. The new words 
in the list had been worked out and all were eager for 
the new game. It was of thisnature. The teacher said, 
“T am thinking of a color.” A volunteer pointed to 
the word yellow in the word list and called the word as 
he pointed to it. The teacher then said, “I am thinking 
of a flower.” The word buttercup was found. Again 
she said, “I am thinking of a child’s name.” Tommy 
was in the word list. “Now, I am thinking of a word 
that begins with the letter p and ends with the letter d.” 
Picked was found on the board. Thus the game was 
played. The child who found the most words of which 
the teacher was thinking was allowed to conduct the game. 

A game of a similar nature took place another day when 
the teacher spelled words from the list and the children 
found them and pronounced them. 

Each word list will suggest different games. 
complete mastery will be effected through games. 
work will not bea burden to pupil or teacher. 


Thus 
Drill 





The Christmas Party 
Julia A. Drake 


N the primary or kindergarten room I prefer the 
Christmas Party to the usual Christmas program. 
During the month before Christmas songs and 
poems are taught and stories and Mother Goose 
rhymes are dramatized, which can so easily be used for 
the Christmas Party. 

If possible I procure a Christmas tree, but if not, I 
make one or use a paper tree which some child brings 
from home. Since we are to have a tree we must make 
presents for it, so during the weeks before the eventful 
party we are busy making presents. I especially like the 
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ones which give the pupils an opportunity to show some 
artistic ability, so most of the presents are made during 
the drawing period. 

I will describe three of the presents which we have made. 
No. 1 is a little booklet for stamps. To make this use 
drawing paper 73 x 23 inches. Fold in center so it will 
open like a tablet. To make a design on outside paint the 
upper part blue to represent the sky. Cut out four narrow 
strips of black paper for the trees, paste them and 4 small 
yellow circle, which is to represent the moon, on this back- 
ground. Make a road with brown crayon. This is so 
simple that even beginners can easily make it. No. 2 
is another very pretty design in paper cutting. The teacher 
should have three sizes of cardboard cut ready to paste 
and materials ready for the winter scene. This is the 
most effective if shades of brown are used. First cut our 
light tan cardboard 63 x 33 inches. On this place a darker 
shade of tan or light brown 4% x 2} inches. On top of 
this place the last cardboard, 4 x 2 inches, of the same shade 
as the first. 

The children are given the smallest piece of cardboard, 
to which they add the white paper, torn to represent snow, 
trees of brown paper similar to those in present No. 1, 
and a little brown house. They then paste the three 
cardboards together and have a pretty picture for papa’s 
desk. 

If the children can use paints well, I let them 
paint a green tree on dark brown drawing paper and cover 
its branches with white paint to represent snow. They 
then paint the ground white and they have a very pretty 
picture for mamma’s bedroom. 

Besides the Christmas tree I usually try to have 4 
fireplace in which Santa Claus may appear. A paper one 
can be kept from year to year along with one’s othe= 
decorations. Red and white and green tissue paper draped 
in the windows or tastefully about the room adds nicel) 
to the holiday appearance of the schoolroom. 

Red apples and popcorn are usually available for re 
freshments, and are always appreciated by the boys an« 
girls. A clever way to serve them is to take paper plates 
decorated with a large red star in the center of each, eac’ 
star being surrounded by a number of smaller stars. Ofte: 
it is possible to procure paper napkins decorated wit!) 
pictures of Santa Claus when napkins are needed. 
‘bright red stick of candy makes each boy and girl go hom: 
with a smile. 
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Stories and Plays for Friday Afternoons 


A Pageant of the Year 


Lulu McKie 


O teacher who has tried it and knows the joy to 
children and teacher of creative work, will ever 


be willing to go back to the painful process of 

drilling them to put on a performance which is not 
their choice, and more often than not is saturated with 
an adult point of view, and expressed ‘in terms of adult 
thought. Pe 

As an opportunity for creative work a pageant of the 
year is rich in possibilities. It is a subject which will 
interest any grade or a whole school, as it can be elaborated 
indefinitely. 

It is one on which the children have information gained 
by actual experience, accompanied by many pleasant 
associations; and it lends itself to a spectacular presentation 
which makes a strong and legitimate appeal to the child. 
It can be made a summary of all the year that is past, an 
assembling in one splendid array of the joys, expressed in 
verses, songs and dances, of the round of Nature. 

As presented in the kindergarten it was a very simple 
impromptu affair, in which the chief interest lay in “dressing 
up.” 

Our interest in New Year began with greetings, which 
were all the more cordial for the short vacation. 

The change in the name of the year was mentioned and a 
look forward taken, anticipation being one of the keenest 
joys of childhood. The children’s birthdays were found 
in the schoolroom calendar and marked with red ink. 

One day the store closet was searched, resulting in a 
motley array: flags, soldier hats, valentines, Easter toys, 
pressed leaves preserved in wax from the ends of birthday 
candles, Jack-o’-lanterns, Indian regalia, a toy Christmas 
tree, a white toy Santa, lametta and tinsel. This was a 
good beginning. Reminiscences came thick and fast and 
our enthusiasm grew. That day our expression found vent 
in drawings. bb opin th 

The simple drawing of a tree may express any season 
of the year, depending on whether it is covered with 
blossoms or autumn leaves. 

Our children saw nothing incongruous in having two 
children represent a month. Older folk would prefer to 


have one child represent the month and the others” the 
holidays or prevailing weather conditions. | 

In that case a conventional costume, such as a short 
cape and pointed hood made of cambric or crepe paper, 
might be adopted for the months suiting the color and 
decoration to the season. 

The children will enjoy making these themselves. 

As we gave it, a chorus was selected from the best singers 
to escort the New Year in a processional. 

Two children carried an arch, from the center of which 
hung a paper bell. New Year’s greetings were exchanged 
and the New Year took his place on a dais under the arch, 
the singers standing on either side. This formed our stage- 
setting. 

The children in the chorus could be dressed as good 
fairies, making wishes for the year, and a dance of greeting 
could precede the introduction of the month. 

The children should work out the general plans and most 
of the details themselves, entering into it with the same 
joy that we did, long ago, when on a rainy day, we dressed 
up and played fairy tales. 

Either the months and holidays should explain them- 
selves, or they may be introduced by members of the 
chorus or, as a last resort, the teacher may announce them. 

Preference should be given to verses and songs selected 
or recalled by the children. Children who finish their 
work before the others may search books of poetry, readers 
and back numbers of Primary Epucatron for suitable 
poetry and songs. Some of the slower children will be 
found speeding up to have a part in the fun. 

January may accompany the New Year and announce 
his arrival, or lacking a child possessed of such dramatic 
ability, he may come later with a child or children carrying 
skates, sleds and snowballs (paper or cotton). February 
brings a soldier and a little girl decked in valentines, 
or dressed as the “Queen of Hearts.” March brings 
children with kites, pinwheels and pussy-willows, if any 
have been dried and saved from the year before. 

April may bring Rain and Sunshine, or gardeners. 
Either March or April will bring Easter. Young children 
would represent Easter by a child with Easter toys, maybe 
lilies — if they ever saw any at Easter. Older ones might 
think of a white robe, golden crown, and a stalk of lilies. 

Lilies are easily made of crepe or tissue paper. In 
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kindergarten we cut six points on a strip of white paper, 
rolled it up, and pasted a green stem on it. If plenty of 
paste is used the stem is easily shaped. 

May will bring a child with a May-basket or May Queen 
— possibly accompanied by Robin Hood. 

June brings roses, but the joys of vacation should be 
mentioned in verse or song or dance. 

In the light of recent events, July will justify a rather 
elaborate representation, on which I think the children will 
not lack ideas. 

August may bring harvesters, or summer girls with fans 
and parasols, or tennis racquets. 

September brings fruits and a school child. 

October, decked in autumn leaves, brings Hallowe’en, 
dressed in witch’s.or brownie’s costume. 


As we gave it, November brought an Indian and a 
Puritan maiden. 
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__The Puritan maiden’s cap was a white paper napkin 


pinned in place, her white collar was bristol board, and 
her black cape a child’s coat with the sleeves turned in. 

Last and best came December, with a shinmg star on 
her forehead and a shower of silver lametta falling on either 
side of her sweet face. In her hands she carried a toy 
Christmas tree and a toy Santa, and she brought with her 
a child carrying a holly wreath and Christmas packages. 

The months, as they appear, may group themselves in 
order about the New Year, or may form groups representing 
the seasons. 

The finale may'‘consist of a song of thanksgiving for the 
gifts of the year. This chorus may be preceded by a 
dance of the seasons, and followed by a processional. 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” is known and loved by 
most children, and could be sung as they retire, suggesting 
that in the NewYear weare togoforwardtohighachiever __-t. 


The Christmas Orange 


HE little orange tree stood in a bright ray of sun- 
shine in the florist’s window. Its leaves were 
glossy and dark and its gay round balls of fruit 
glowed in the sunbeams. It grew in a pretty 

blue and gray pot and a little blue bow sat jauntily on 
one of its small branches. It was, in fact, an irresistible 
little tree and so a lady entering the shop that crisp, bright 
morning found it. 

“Just the thing,” she decided, “for Aunt Mary.” And 
she gave the shopman a card with directions for delivering 
o little tree two days hence, which would be Christmas 

ve. 

But the shopman was very busy and he forgot the date, 
so when the delivery cart went out that afternoon it 
carried the orange tree to Aunt Mary. Aunt Mary was a 
dear old lady who lived way at the top of a tall apartment 
house where the sun shone all day long and where she 
could see the blue river and the children skating every 
time she looked out of the window. 

“Oh, what a lovely little orange tree!” she exclaimed, 
when she had taken off the wrapper. ‘I shall put it right 
here in the sunshine and call it my Christmas tree. I 
am sure no one could have a prettier one.” So the little 
tree stood proudly all by itself on a broad white window 
ledge with soft silk curtains all about it. 

But the orange was only one of many lovely plants in 
Aunt Mary’s pleasant room. Presently Katie, the parlor- 
maid, came in with the evening paper and told Aunt Mary 
how her little nephew had fallen on the ice and sprained 
his ankle. “He feels so bad, poor little chap,” she said, 
“because his father is ill in the hospital and he was helping 
his mother selling papers after school. Just at Christmas, 
too. I call it a shame.” 

“So it is,” said Aunt Mary, “but you tell him to be 
brave, Katy; the fairies are not all dead yet.” Then, 
as her eyes fell on the tree glowing against the darkening 
window-pane, “One of them is going to send him something 
right now that will cheer him up.” 

Thus it happened that when Katy: vent out that evening 
after diner, she carried under her arm the little orange 
tree all wrapped about with paper, to keep out the cold. 
Johnny and his sister were both up when she arrived, 
and such a welcome as the little tree received! The sober 
room seemed suddenly a gay and cheerful place and some- 
how everybody felt more hopeful. 

Next day brought another morning full of sunshine. 
The little tree still stood on the window-ledge and, although 
it was not such a wide one and there were no soft silk 
curtains, the sunshine was just as bright. andthe fruit 
glowed as happily. ‘We have a lovely Christmas tree 
after all, mother,” said Johnny, “even if we can’t_afford 
to buy one.” 


“Yes, indeed,’ answered the mother, “and we won’ 
have to hang any ornaments on it, for they are all there.’ 

But when Ellen came home from school at noon she 
looked rather sober. ‘Mother, the teacher wants us all 
to bring something to school to hang on the tree for the 
poor little children .1 school: No. 20 where they don’t 
have any Christmas. She said this would be our party 
for them and we must all bring something of our own 
that we liked, not just money or things we could go and 
buy. What can I bring, mother?” and an anxious line 
gathered on Ellen’s forehead. 

Mother ‘looked rather anxious, too. Father had been 
sick so long, and prices were so terribly high, that little 
Ellen’s possessions were not numerous, and such as they 
were they were rather shabby. For a fe v minutes nobody 
said a word; then Johnny asked slowly, “How would you 
like the orange tree, Ellen?” 


“Oh, Johnny! Your beautiful little tree! No, indeed! 
I won’t take it. There must be something else,” cried 
Ellen. 


But although they all thought hard for ever so long, 
there really did seem to be nothing else they could spare 
that looked at all like Christmas. That afternoon, there- 
fore, a rather sober-faced little girl trudged back to school 
carrying in her arms the precious tree, an old Christmas 
card of Johnny’s tucked among the fruit. 

She was received with great enthusiasm by the other 
children, and even teacher was full of admiration. In 
fact, nobody seemed able to keep their eyes away from 
that fascinating orange, making such a bright spot of 
blue and green and gold in the dull room. At last teacher 
frankly made it the center of attraction and told a long 
delightful story about her trip to California and the won- 
derful orange groves she had visited, the lovely gardens 
full of roses and lilies, the strange and beautiful trees, 
with their delicate fern-like foliage and graceful falling 
plumes of rosy berries. Everybody forgot the afternoon 
was growing dark and chill, and felt as if the blue skies 
and bright sunshine surrounded them, thanks to the magic 
of that little tree. Even Ellen forgot how dark the room 
would look at home without it-and stored up every word 
of the story to tell Johnny. 

The day before Chrismas the sun hid his face, and now 
and then a few white flakes fell down softly, as if to remind 
people to hurry up, for later it might snow in earnest. 
The party for school No. 20 was all arranged. There was 
a most resplendent Chrismas tree adorned with every 
imaginable kind of present, from shoes to candy. The 
pictures and desks were trimmed with evergreen and holly, 
contributed by a kindly market man. The children all 
wore their very best clothes and the little girls’ hair ribbons 
looked just like a bed of spring {tulips. Teacher had on 
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her very prettiest gown with fluffy little ruffles on it and 
a gold chain around her neck. But the finest thing of all — 
finer even than the Chrismas tree—the thing which 
drew all eyes and seemed to make a center for the whole 
room, was the little orange, standing bravely on teacher’s 
desk, its blue bow, bluer than any hair ribbon, and its 
fruit brighter than the tinsel stars on the Christmas 
tree. 

The party was a large and brilliant one. Ellen’s mother 
was there and so was her aunt, and so were lots of other 
mothers and aunts. It would be hard to say whether the 
givers of the party or the children of School No. 20 were 
the happier. There were songs and dances and games 
and a little play before any one thought of touching that 
delightful tree. Through it all Ellen kept wondering 
what would be done with Johnny’s gift. She was glad 
it was there, but how would she feel when one of those 
dark-eyed Italian children carried it off. 

Just as teacher was about to make a little speech and 
call on Santa Claus to distribute the gifts, there was a 
stir at the door, and a sweet-faced, white-haired old lady 
hurried in, to be warmly welcomed by teacher and given 
a seat of honor. “This is our fairy godmother, children,” 
said she. “She has given us all our Christmas treat and 
when you see how good it is, you will all want to thank 
her with me.” Then she motioned to Santa Claus and 
the real event of the afternoon began. 

At last the tree was stripped amid a happy babel of talk 
and laughter. Nobody was forgotten and everybody was 
happy. But still the little orange stood unclaimed on 
teacher’s desk. Finally teacher held up her hand and 
quiet fell. “Now children,” she said, “‘ we have one present 
left, the very best of all, I ttink. It is the prettiest one 
and it was sent to us by a little boy who is unable to be 
here himself, so you see it carries an especially kind wish 
for somebody. I want you to tell us what we shall do 


. With it. 
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Shall we send it to the little children in the hos- 
pital; shall we give it to Rosy Silva for her sick mother; 
shall we send it to our principal with the compliments of 
the class, or what shall we do? It is your gift; you must 
decide.” 

Ellen held her breath. What would they do? Suddenly 
little Tony Vecchio, his dark eyes snapping and all his 
white teeth gleaming, rose slowly, took the little tree in 
his arms and approached the white-haired old lady, who 
had been looking on with some wonder. Making her a 
bow that would have graced any drawing-room, Tony 
said, “Will you please accept this orange, lady, and the 
thanks of the class for our splendid Christmas treat?” 
Blushing very red, but still smiling, Tony sat down and 
everybody, teacher included, clapped their hands to show 
how pleased they were. 

Aunt Mary — for it was Aunt Mary, as you must have 
guessed — blushed a little herself with pleasure. But she 
laughed, too, as she held her own little orange tree once 
more in her hands. “You are dear children,” she said, 
“to give me your very prettiest gift, and I’ll tell you what 
I am going to do with it. I believe this little tree is too 
full and running over with good wishes to stay with any 
one person very long, so we must put it where it can please 
as many people as possible. I am going to give it to your 
principal and ask him to place it in the hall, where it can 
say, ‘Merry Christmas’ to every one of you for ever so 
long. And when I want to be cheered up, I shall come 
in and look at it too and think how many kind and unselfish 
people there really are in this world, though nobody, 
excepta little orange tree, may know anything about them.” 

It was a happy little Ellen who danced home to tell 
Johnny all about it that night. And when Johnny went 
back to school after the holidays, the first thing he saw 
was that blessed little orange nodding, “Good luck, merry 
Christmas,” to him as he limped up the stairs. 


Robin and Pussy 


Song and Game 


Pheebe M. Burley Johnson 


Red-breast 
Red-breast 


Sat up-~ on 
Hopped up- on 


Rob-in 


Lit-tle 
‘ Rob-in 


Lit-tle 


came 


Pussy- cat, A- way 
Rob-in 


chirped and sang, What did 


Rob-in ran; 
Pus-sy say? 





(Small notes 2nd verse) 


tree 
wall, 


p came Pus-sy-cat, 


c Down 
Up jumped Pus-sy-cat, 


he; 
Near-ly 


fall; 


came 
had a 


Said 


lit-tle Rob-in Red-breast 
Pus-sy-cat said “ Mew ” 


Catch me if you can 
Rob-in rah a- way. 


The. children-take turns.in-being the Robin and Pussy-cat. The rest of the class form a ring round the two 
chosen, who give their own ideas o° the actions expressed by the words: All sing. 


At thé end of the second verse, a new Robin and Pussy are chosen, and the game goes on as long as desired. 
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The Spiders’ Gift 
A Christmas Playlet 


Harriette Wilbur 


CHARACTERS 
Boys Girls 
Tue House Doc Tue CuristTMAS ANGEL 
“THe Cat THe CANARY 
THE MIcE’ THe SPIDERS 


CosTUMES 

The Christmas Angel is a little girl in full, long, white robe of cheese- 
cloth, with flowing angel sleeves, wired wings of white crinoline covered 
with long white crepe paper plumage, a gilt crown, and a wand tipped 
with a gilt star. 

The Housedog is a stocky boy, in brown cotton-flannel knee-trousers 
and blouse, with a fur rug over his shoulders and a wired fur tail 
hanging from the rug. Tight brown cotton flannel cap with wired 
ears. Holds elbows tightly to sides and hands under chin when 
squatting. 

The Cat is a more slender boy in tight blue sweater and trousers, 
eared cap of black, white gloves and shoes. Tail made of a stuffed 
stocking leg. Rubs fists about face frequently, imitating a cat’s 
manner of washing its face. 

The Canary is a little girl in a ruffled yellow cambric dress, a dolman- 
like coat with angel-wings trimmed with ruffles, tight yellow cap 
with stiff beak and black shoe-button eyes. Black shoes and hose. 
Carries big fan of ruffled yellow cambric, which she holds wide-spread 
at her back when standing still to represent a tail. 

The Mice. Two small boys in gray cotton flannel, footed pajamas, 
with tight little caps, having shoe-button eyes. Very long and slender 
tail of cotton flannel, stuffed with cotton or tissue paper. 


Song of the 


— 





* Bow 
Meow 


wow - wow! 


me 


ow! 


wow 
Meow - me - 


wow! 
ow! 





wow! 
ow! 


Bow - wow 


Meow me 





The Spiders. Two little girls, as small as possible to obtain. They 
wear brown cambric Mother Hubbard dresses, with a rubber in the 
hem at the knees to draw the fullness in. Tam O’Shanter caps stuffed 
with tissue paper to make them round. Black shoes and stockings 
and sleeves. Each carries a gilt frame about three feet square, with 
a web of gold cord or tinsel inside it. 


ScENE A simple living-room, with a few pieces of ordinary 
furniture. A Christmas tree stands in the center of the 
floor, hung with small presents and decorations, candy, 
popcorn balls, etc.; it may be the school or classztree, 
if desired, without any tinsel or other festoons,* however, 
and candles unlighted. 


(Curtain rises, showing the tree. Pianist begins to play 
the “Song of the House-Folk,” and the Housedog enters. 
He walks slowly about the tree, nodding his head and wagging 
his tail and saying “ Bow-wow-wow” approvingly at the 
places indicated. He circles about for the 32 measures of 
the music, and stops at the last one at left side-front, sitting 
on his haunches with paws up. Pianist repeats the music, 
and the Cat enters, circles about, and nods and sings “‘ Meow- 


House Folk 


Otp CHANTEY 


7 
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wow! 
ow! 


Bow wow 
Meow - me 
° Ps 


Bow - wow 
Meow - me 
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Bow 
Meow 


wow! 
ow! 


wow 
me 























me-ow”’ at places indicated. At close of thirty-second meas- 
ure, he sits down opposite the Housedog on other side of the 
tree, near front. Pianist repeats music, and the Canary 
enters, circles about, exclaiming, “ Sweet-sweet-sweet,’”’ at 
places indicated for words; stops near the Cat. Pianist 
repeats the music, and the Mice enter, circle about, saying, 
“ Kee-wee-wee!”’ at places indicated for words, and stop close 
together near the Housedog. This fourth time the pianist 
plays the last ending given. All sit looking at tree.) 


Housedog Bow-wow-wow! A fine tree, my friends — 
a fine, tree! ; 

Cat Meow-wow-wow! A very pretty tree, indeed! 

Canary Sweet-sweet-sweet! The prettiest tree I have 
ever seen, I believe! So sweet! 

One Mouse Kee-wee-wee! With so many toothsome 
tidbits, too. 

The Other Mouse Candy and popcorn, too, I spy. We 
must not be far away to-morrow, when this fruit is being 
gathered. 

Housedog All the house-folk have seen it now, haven’t 
they? Is there anybody gone from our number? (Looks 
about and nods as if counting noses.) 

Cat Yes, indeed! The Spiders have not seen the tree. 
They are not here. ¢ 

All (sadly) The Spiders are not here! 

Canary The good housewife had such a cleaning of all 
the rooms yesterday before the tree came into the house — 
how she did work! 

Cat There was sweeping and dusting, and wiping and 
scrubbing, and polishing and whisking — to make every- 
thing clean for the Christ-Child’s birthday. I heard her 
tell the children. 

Housedog So that is where the children were yesterday! 
I hung about the yard all day, looking for them, but not 
even the boys came out’to play with me. 

Cat Me-ow! Even the boys were sweeping and dusting. 
I saw them. 

One Mouse The brooms went into all the corners — 
click, click! Iwas under the bookcase, trembling for my life. 

Second Mouse I was safe in my hole in the garret wall, 
but I heard the noise and shook for fear they would come 
up there, too. 

Canary And, of course, the poor Spiders had to scamper 
out of their sunny window corners. Why, they didn’t even 
have time to gather up their old webs, and will have to 
make new ones now, wherever they are gone. All their 
old ones are swept away, and they are homeless until they 
make new ones. 

Cat (sadly, wiping his eyes) And now not one of them 
can see the Christmas tree — not one! 

All (shaking heads sorrowfully) Not one! 

Housedog (suddenly alert) Hist! Some one is coming. 
Run, run! Everybody! 


(They scamper to the corners of the room and behind the 
pieces of furniture, and at first are completely hidden. Soon 
they commence to peep out curiously, and listen.) 

(Enters the Christmas Angel. She stands looking at the 
tree, and recites slowly and impressively, or sings, as desired, 
the following verses. If she sings them, the air is “‘ Maryland, 
My Maryland,” sung very slowly and impressively. If she 
recites, the first two lines of each stanza are omitted.) 


O evergreen, fair evergreen, 
With branches bright and vernal! 
O evergreen, fair evergreen, 

: With branches bright and vernal! 
’Neath burning suns of summer-time, 
Through barren days of winter’s rime, 
O evergreen, fair evergreen, 

Thy beauty is eternal! 


O evergreen, fair evergreen, 
When Christmas bells are ringing! 








Pupils do not examine your 
drawings with a critical eye. 


Rapid cross sections, diagrammatics and map 
drawings on blackboard or paper are very helpful in 
science, history and geography, yet are so quickly 
discarded that they need not be “ masterpieces.’’ 
They can be just the type of quick, rough 
sketches which any teacher can make. 


Gold 
Medal 
Crayons 


and 
Chalks 


are the choice of 
experienced work- 
ers for sketching 
on paper and black- 
board. They are 
smooth working, 
free from grit and 
and made in exact 
colors. 


Send for samples, color charts and brochure, ‘‘What the 
Average Teacher May Accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.” 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
81 Fulton Street, New York City 











PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRON.g. 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot be assimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so,universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SIXTY GENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
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The Spider’s Song 


HArRIeTTE WILBUR 
Slowly 


creep, In and out, 
As we go, 


Creep, 
Spin, oh spin, 
8va 


bright. Creep, oh creep, All to see, 


fall, Spin, oh spin, Gifts to leave, 
8va ie 


O evergreen, fair evergreen, 

When Christmas bells are ringing! 

. humble cot or palace wall, 
Thou’rt laden rich with fruit for all, 
O evergreen, fair evergreen, 

The joys of Yule-tide bringing! 


O evergreen, fair evergreen, 

A virtue rare you borrow! 
O evergreen, fair evergreen, 

A virtue rare you borrow! 
And may the people dwelling here 
Be blest in giving of their cheer, 
O evergreen, fair evergreen, 

I bless you for the morrow! 


(After she ceases, she holds her hands and her wand out 
toward the tree, as if in blessing. Holds this pose while the 
Spiders steal in very timidly and approach her, kneeling beside 
her, behind their webs.) 


Christmas Angel Little Brown House Spiders, what do 
you wish of me? 

One Spider Dear Christmas Angel, let us look at the 
pretty tree, as the other house-folk have done. 

Second Spi The Dog and the Cat and the Canary 
and the Mice have all seen the tree, but we, who are only 
two busy, house-loving Spiders, and are so fond of sunny 
window nooks and dark room corners, cannot stay in the 
house because our webs do not suit the people of the house, 
although they have often caught a bad fly in the room. 

First Spider We like to decorate people’s rooms with 
our delicate webs, and love beautiful things as well as the 
other House-folk. But we are all cleaned up! 

Second Spider We were all swept away yesterday, when 


Round and a-bout. Creep, oh creep, What de - light! 
High. and then low; ( 


meme meee eee eee eee eee 


Creep, oh creep, 
Spin, oh spin, 





Otp BonemIAN AR 


-mas tree 


Spin, oh spin, O-- ver all, Beau--ty shall 


All to see, 
Gifts to leave, 


Creep, creep, oh creep. 
Spin, spin, oh spin. 


the people of the house made the rooms beautiful and clear 
in honor of the Christ-Child’s birthday to-morrow, and we 
have not seen the tree at all. 


Christmas Angel And yet, it is Christmas time, when 
every living thing should be happy, and even the lowliest 
creature should have no fear of its life. Yes, dear little 
Spiders, you may look at the tree, to-night, as long as you 
wish. And you shall do more — you shall each leave a 
beautiful gift upon the tree, to remind the people of this 
house that even Spiders are of some use, after all. And 
when the people see your gifts, I shall whisper to their 
hearts that Christmas is a time of peace and goodwill to all. 
So creep about and over the tree, as you will, and look at all 
the beautiful things upon it, and wherever you go you shall 
leave wonderful golden cobwebs for everyone to see and to 
admire to-morrow. Go, little Spiders, and enjoy the tree 
as much as you wish. 


(Touches each with her wand lightly on the shoulders.) 


(FINALE The two spiders leave their frames at the foot 
of the tree, and commence to touch the different objects upon 
it, stringing tinsel or gold cord from one to the other, in festoons 
over the tree. They carry this cord or tinsel in a ball in one 
hand, They step on chairs or high stools to reach the top. 
As they drape the tree they sing the song above, “The Spiders’ 
Gift.” The other House-Folk come out of their hiding-places 
and stand about the tree in characteristic attitudes, watching 
the Spiders and showing their pleasure in the song and the 
Spiders’ delight, and may join in the last five lines of each 
stanza of their song, if preferred. Christmas Angel poses 
with her wand held in both hands, toward the tree.) 


(CurTAIN) 
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A Christmas Game 


Laura Rountree Smith 


The children choose Sandman, Brownie, etc., to stand 
outside the circle. They clasp hands and skip to the 
center of the circle and back saying: 


‘““Who comes here? who comes here? 
The time for Santa Claus draws near.” 


One at a time, the children outside the circle try to 
break through, and the following dialogue takes place: 


Sandman 

Let me in, I softly creep, 

Time the children were asleep. 
Children 

No, no, no, we wait, because 

It’s almost time for Santa Claus.” 
Brownie 

I’m alittle elf, I laugh and shout, 

Please do not keep the Brownie out. 
Children 

No, no, no, we wait, because 

It’s almost time for Santa Claus. 
Stocking 

Let in the stocking, as you know, 

I’m empty quite from top to toe. 
Children 


No, no, no, we wait, because 

It’s almost time for Santa Claus. 
Christmas Card 

The Christmas card, I bring good cheer, 

To waiting hearts this time of year. 
Children 

No, no, no, we wait, because 

It’s almost time for Santa Claus. 
Christmas Candle 

Let in the candle, I’ll give you light, 

On the eve of Christmas night. 
Children 

No, no, no, we wait, because 

It’s almost time for Santa Claus. 

(A tingle of sleigh bells is heard) 

Children 

Jolly old Santa is on | 

Hear the bells jingle fr. 
Santa Claus 
The children are wakeful, I’m very shy, 
I think perhaps I will pass them by. 


‘ay, 
nis sleigh, 


Children 
Oh Santa Claus, oh dear, oh my! 
Oh Santa Claus, don’t pass us by! 


(Santa Claus talks with his helpers who are still outside 
the ring. They say they will help, and still hidden, he calls:) 


Let the Sandman in, and merry Elf, 
The stocking, too, can hang itself, 
Open your doors this time of year, 
Open your doors to Christmas cheer. 


(Ch: ‘en unclasp hands, sit down and nod, while the 
Sandman skips between them and the other helpers follow. 
This is a fine time for the Elf and Santa Claus to drop a 
little gift into the lap of each child. When it is time to waken, 
Santa, safely hidden again behind a screen, may call, ring- 
ing lis bells:) 

‘Jingle jingle, hear Santa call, 
A Merry Christmas to one and all!” 

All the children wake up, and the game is ended. - 

Should any of the children in the outer circle succeed 
at any time in breaking through the circle, they can name 
a child to take their place. This game should be played in 
a lively manner. 














Music Instruction 
Comes into its Own! 


O longer is the music hour a period that drags and 
causes instructor and pupils alike to “wish it were 


over.” A great change has been wrought. The 
teacher is inspired, puts new spirit into the work; the 
pupils are kept keenly alert and deeply interested. The 


music hour seems too short. Exuberant and exhilarated, 
the students apply themselves to succeeding studies in 
a manner that augurs for 100 per cent efficiency. 


And all this has been brought about by a veritable Pandora’s 
box — a little wonder instrument — 


The MIESSNER iano 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone”’ 


This little piano, costing and weighing but half as much 
as the average piano, makes the matter of music accom- 
paniment practical in every classroom. A Miessner Piano 
on each floor of a school furnishes music in every room, as 
it is easily moved from room to room by two small boys. 


New impetus is given music instruction because, standing 
only 3 feet, 7 inches' from the floor, the Miessner allows 
the instructor playing it to look over its top, direct the class 
and see every pupil! 


This miniature piano amazes everyone by its deep, resonant 
tone with all the brilliance of an expensive grand piano — 
and best of all, this full, mellow tone is a lasting quality! 


Miessner Pianos are used in schools all over the country. 
After a short trial most of the institutions have ordered a 
number of pianos for use, one on each floor. 


Costing but half as much as the average upright piano, 
the Miessner Piano is within the reach of every school. 
Write us now, asking for our catalogue and explanation 
of our a.tractive offer to schools. Use the coupon. 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 
126 Reed Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Chicago office: Room 23, Auditorium 














JACKSON PIANO CO. 
126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“ Another story’ 











Tell Me Another Story 
By Carotyn SHERWIN BAILEY 
“ An answer to the universal plea of childhood ”— providing 

for children of three to eight years new stories of intense in- 
terest, based on a carefully considered plan to train the child 
to think. It is the first book to present stories in groups with 
contrasting treatment and continuity of theme. 
appeals to the child’s knowledge founded on experience, the 
second to his reasoning powers, while the third is fanciful and 
is especially designed to stimulate the imagination.” 
'— and still another — can be told to enter- 
tain and interest without diverting the train of thought. 

Cloth. 335 Pages. 








§ FIRELIGH 
STORIES 


The first story 


Price, $1.50. 














Worth While Stories for Every Day 


By Lawton B. Evans 

This book contains 185 complete stories of mis- 
cellaneous character, choice selections from mythology, 
rhymes retold in prose, Mother Goose tales, natural 
history stories, stories of birds and animals, biographi- 
cal sketches of the great in history and stories of 
realism, each chosen for its ethical value. A unique 
feature is the moral of each story printed beneath its 
title, so that the teacher may conveniently select a 
story adapted to illustrate any point or trait of char- 
acter. 

Cloth. 424 pages. Price, $1.50. 


For the Children’s Hour 
By Caro yn S. BAiLeEy and Ciara M. Lewis. 


A remarkable book which should be in the library 
of every teacher and al] others who tell stories to 
small children. In one volume it covers the entire 
field of childhood literature, containing stories on 
every conceivable subject and for al] oceasions — 
five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 
135 stories — compiled from various sources, myths, 
fable, folk tale, and latter day children’s books. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 336 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Stories Children Need 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 

Over fifty best stories for children, each adapted for 
the immediate use, without change, of the story teller. 
It is a graded collection, ofiering to children and 
parents a course in stories that will result in mental 
and moral] training. It represents the best writing 
for children by such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Bjornson, George Macdonald, Lewis Carroll, 
and many others. 

Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Mother Stories 

By Maup Linpsay 
These stories are models of simplicity and purity 
in purpose and expression. They are written with a 


knowledge of the likes and ways of children in the , 


frequent repetition of verse and phrase; and the 


mora} Jesson does not stand out too pointedly. 


Teachers will find this volume stimulating and helpful 
in its suggestions for ingenious ethical story-telling. 
Cloth, Ilustrated.. Price, $1.25. 


Firelight Stories 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAjJLEY 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted folk tales taken 
from the folk lore of the Norwegians, the Celts, the 
English, the American Indians, the southern Negroes, 
and from New England. 

The stories have been selected with a view to their 
accumulative, rhymed character, as appealing to the 
child’s interest in jingle and ditty. The book is 
illustrated with full page pictures. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


For the Story Teller 
Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
By Carotyn S. BAILEY 


An important volume which wil] be of vita! interest 
to everyone who tells stories. It is a working text- 
book in the art and practice of story telling for teachers 
and covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. It gives a new system of story 
telling as related to child psychology. It will do 
much to make the story hour more entertaining and 
more thoroughly educationa] than it has ever been 
before. 

Cloth. 2%) pages. Price, $1.50 


More Mother Stories 


By Mavup LinpsAy 


These stories are such as teachers may wel] study, 
and assuredly they will be given ample opportunity 
for every child who hears one of these tales will raptu- 
rously demand, “Tell it again!” 


Cloth. Illustrated... Price, $1.25. 


In the Child’s World 


Morning Taiks and Stories by Emirre Poutsson 


One of the first books of stories and morning talks 
ever written expressly for the kindergarten, and a book 
which has yet to be equalled in universa] popularity. 
It contains 443 pages of these talks and stories on 
nearly every subject of interest to children. There 
are many fulJ-page pictures illustrating the various 
trades. An idea] book for the kindergarten, primary 
schoo] and home. 

Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 
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Bradley’s Straight-Line Picture 
Cut-Outs 


Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and Con- 
struction Busy Work 


Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Alice of 
“Wonderland” fame and her friends, The Gryphon, 
The Dodo and other characters beloved by children — 
all with movable arms, legs and heads — are made 
from these Cut-Outs. 


Six Different Sets 
No. 8212. Fairy Tale 
No. 8213. The Family 
. 8214. Alice in Wonderland 
. 8215. Mother Goose 
- 8216. Toyland. 
. 8300. Playtime Circus 


Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. 
Price, each set, $0.25; Postage, $0.06. 


When ordering, state series wanted. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 
8291. Designed for review work in phonetics. 
The teacher can determine at a glance the individual 
child’s knowledge of phonetics by noting the results 
of his efforts to make complete words on. this card. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large type word builder. Printed 
on high-grade tag stock. Extra strong box to with- 
stand the constant handling and hard usage to which 
the “builder” box is subjected. Contains an extra 
large quantity of tablets. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 

8011. A selection of words for expression sentence 

building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large 

type, with each word duplicated in medial script on 

the reverse side. When properly put together the 

words form the first basal story in Book I, “ Progressive 
Road in Reading.” 

Price, per box, $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. 








POSTER PATTERNS 








Poster Patterns 

* By Luta Maup CHANCE 
8210. This poster work provides interesting occu- 
pation lessons through which the child’s mind is 
receiving information while, at the same time, his 
hand and eye are being trained: The posters are 
designed to illustrate the subject-matter of Chance’s 
“Little Folks in Many Lands,” and by their use the 
child ‘becomes familiar with children of many race 
types and develops an interest in people of other 
countries. Eight plates, sixe 9 x 12, in artistic port- 
folio. ; 
Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number 


8290. Made in the form of dominoes. Strong 
manila cards size 68 x 10 inches; domino dots printed 
in dark green ink, one inch in diameter. Twenty- 
four cards, containing all number combinations from 
1 to 10. In a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, ilb. 30z 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281. Printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large 
numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 10 and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Strong box. An exceptionally fine 
builder. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners 


8265. A unique number matching device including 
a card on the edge of which square notches are cut, 
the sections between the notches bearing answers to 
problems printed on smal] tablets, which fit into 
the notched squares. By reversing the card, the 
pupil has the answer to each problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
and factoring combinations from one to ten, are 
provided for. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


A post. 


card request will ;'ace a copy on your desk. 
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Christmas Tree Dance with Wreaths 


December Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


All hail to thee, December! 
All hail! the children sing. 
The snowbirds catch the echoes, 
And make the forest ring. 


And joyously they carol 
In sweet triumphant notes, 
When o’er the quiet city 
The mighty chorus floats. 


Each year we hear with rapture 
wane. old mene 6 strain, 
ith hearts and lips repeating ~- 
“Now Christmas comes again.” 


Dear Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
All hail, all hail to thee! 

The birthday of our Saviour, 
The glad Nativity.” 


With the*Christmas spirit and the exchange of merry 
greetings come the gatherings of parents and friends at 
the schools. If the last day celebration is planned solely 
for the children, let all have the same spirit of festivity. 

But above all, let the exercises be simply the gathered 
results of the regular daily game periods throughout the 
month of December. Then there is no weariness for 
either teacher or pupils due to long hours outside of school 
time spent in “practicing pieces.” 

Allow the children to help with their suggestions when 
choosing which games or exercises to use for the day. 
This encourages a spirit of co-operation and helpfulness 
which any amount of commands cannot obtain. 

All or part of the following may be used throughout 
the month, and also on the final glad day. 

This may all be real preparation, even the gifts, if possible. 
But if not, then allow the imagination of the children 
to have free play and their dramatization full sway. 

Choose several children to go out and hunt for a Christ- 
mas tree. Use any available tree if not near a growth 
of small pine or fir. Meanwhile the other children pre- 
pare chains and other trimmings. When the tree is brought 
in and placed in position let the children help to decorate 
it. 

Then the children may play go to sleep while the boy 
chosen to play Santa Claus goes out of the room. After 
all ate asleep he comes quietly back and places the imagi- 
nary presents on the tree. ' 

As he goes from the room he jingles his bells, and all 
the children waken. Or Santa Claus may remain and 
pass out the gifts. 
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As the children receive these imaginary gifts allow 
them to show the gift to the others by pantomime. Some 
of these gifts easily pantomimed are Jack-in-the-Box, 
a whistle, a train of cars, an automobile, a prancing pony, 
doll, drum, etc. 

With small children use the following: 

Choose several children for snowflakes, others for trees, 
and one boy to represent the tree chopper. The children 
repeat or sing the following, using the tune of “Good- 
morning, Merry Sunshine.” 


We are little snowflakes, 
Falling gently down, 

On the fields and mountains, 
In the busy town. 


During the singing of this stanza the snowflakes fly 
all around and then settle down in different places any- 
where in the room or the playground. 


Now the waving spruce trees 
Shaking gently say, 
“Brush away this light snow, 
It’s nearly Christmas day.” 


The trees wave arms and bend a trifle in the breeze as 
if to shake off the snow. 


Then a man comes gaily 
With his axe so bright, 

He chops down the spruce tree 
Early one fair night. 


Now the man chops an imaginary tree, and places it 
in position at the front of the room. 


Then on Christmas morning 
Children dance to see 
Many lovely presents 
On that Christmas tree. 


The children may awaken now, after their brief sleep, 
and all sing, using the music of “Marching Through 
Georgia”’: 


Sing a song of Christmas time, and all the joys it brings, 
Games and toys and candy bags and yards of popcorn strings, 
Santa Claus and Christmas trees and other jolly things, 

O welcome, Merry Christmas! 


CHorvus 
Hurrah! hurrah! The Christmas Day is here! 
Hurrah! hurrah! For this time of jolly cheer! 
Christmas is the nicest day of all the happy year, 
O welcome, Merry Christmas! 





Riding a Cock-horse 
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Sing a song of Santa Claus, a-sailing through the air, 

With his team of tiny deer and hosts of presents rare, 

He scatters Christmas pleasures for the children everywhere, 
O welcome, Merry Christmas! 


Now they dance around thetree. Use any little dancing 
exercise or the following for the dance. If holly or any 
other green wreaths are obtainable, use those, but wreaths 
made of the ordinary paper chains answer the purpose. 

I Circle around tree to left, raising and lowering 
‘wreaths with the music. 

II Same to right. 

III Face partners, and wind in and out, swinging 
wreaths from side to side with circular motion. 

IV Girls form the inner circle, boys the outer. Slide 
in opposite directions. 

V_ Regain places in large circle. 

VI Repeat I and II. 

Have accompaniment of victrola or piano. With 
older children place wreaths around necks, and have chil- 
dren dance around tree using waltz. At the end the 
wreaths may be hung im different places about the room, 
these being previously designated. 

Throughout the fall months the Mother Goose rhymes 
have been taught and also played. So at Christmas 
time they naturally form a pleasing part of the program. 

Instead of a Santa Claus, have a Mother Goose dis- 
tribute the presents, or preside over the refreshments, 
if there are any, even the pop corn. Before doing that, 
however, she calls her different children to dramatize 
their rhymes. They do this in turn, using the most 
popular rhymes, such as: 

Jack-Be-Nimble 
Ride a Cock-horse 
Little Miss Muffet 


Old Wornan in Shoe 
Bo-Peep and Little Boy Blue, etc. ~ 

The children all repeat the rhymes as they are drama- 
tized. 

If possible dress five children in costumes represent- 
ing American, French, Irish, Dutch and Chinese children. 
In turn they sit on a little chair and are frightened away 
by the “spider,” as the children repeat the verses, 


American 

Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating her curds and whey. 

There came a big spider 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
French : 

Little Miss Tudor, 

Sat in her boudoir, 

Eating sardines out of a can, 

In came little Jacques, ° 

With a pan full of cakes, 

And little Miss Tudor got up and ran. 
Trish 

Little Patrick Flannagan, 

Patched like a Mannikin, 

Thrived on potatoes and pork. 

When he got older, 

He grew a bit bolder, 

And sailea for the port of New York. 
Dutch 

Little Jacob Strauss 

Came into the house 

To eat stuffed goose for his dinner. 








MEANS 


Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


MEANS 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 
‘feedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of 
them are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters. 


In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carr ‘ng your own risk. 


Write us ar.d find what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a 


nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


428 T. C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEB. 











Little Miss Muffet 


When he came out, 
He said with a shout, 
“Das var fiel gut, give me always goose dinner.”’ 

Chinese 

Little Sing Fat 

Sat on a mat, 

Eating chop suey with sticks. 

In came Wong Kee, 

And tripped on his knee, 

And Sing lost his soup in the mix. 


They all join hands and skip around. Then they form 
a part of the Mother Goose children. 
When telling the children the beautiful story of the 


A Faraway Christmas 


HEN Mara opened her eyes the sun was already 
shining in a't the window... .Mara blinked sleepily 
at it for a moment, and then both eyes flew 
wide open, and she called out in her high, clear 

voice, “Mother’s Day!” 

An instant later she clapped her hand over her mouth, 
and looked at the kitchen door. She hoped mother had 
not heard. Perhaps she hadn’t, for she took no notice. 
Only a pan rattled and if mother smiled at the fire she 
may have been thinking of one of Uncle Milosh’s jokes. 
So Mara slipped over cautiously and shook her brother 
Milan by the shoulder, whispering softly, ‘“Mother’s 
Day!” Milan laughed and waked Stevanka and little 
Bora. Bora was only two, and he was so excited that 
Mara had to puil the blanket over his head, or mother 
must surely have heard him. 

They did not waste any time in dressing; their fingers 
fairly flew. Mara helped Bora. She was a big girl of 
twelve years old. Milan was eleven and Stevanka was 
nearly nine, so, of course, they did not need to be helped. 
Presently all four trooped into the kitchen. They tried 
to behave just as usual, but Stevanka would laugh right 
out every once in a while, and two or three times Bora 
made such a queer noise, something between a laugh and 
a crow, that mother’s shoulders shook, thougl#she managed 
to keep her face straight.’ And when father came in, 
after one quick look at the children’s bright faces, he 
<a at mother and then quietly sat down to break- 
ast. 

Father went right out, as soon as they had finished 
breakfast. When Mara had helped her mother with 
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Jack-Be-Nimble and Jack-in-the-Box 


first Christmas, whether it is to form a part of the public 
day celebration or not, teach the following as a poem, 
or use with the music of “Marching Through Georgia.” 


Many, many years ago, a little baby lay, 

In a stable with the sheep, his bed upon the hay, 

And angels hovered near the earth, that first glad Christmas day 
O welcome, Merry Christmas! 


(Use chorus as given previously in these exercises.) 


Out upon the lonely hill some shepherds watched by night, 

And as they lay upon the ground, t! ey saw a wondrous sight, 

There came upon them from the skies a host of angels bright, 
O welcome, Merry Christmas! 


“Be not afraid,” the angels sang, “good news to you we bring, 
Of ‘peace on earth, good will to men,’ let men and angels sing”; 
And so o’er all the world to-night the Christmas bells shall ring, 

O welcome, happy Christmas| 


the dishes she followed the other children into their bed- 
room. , From a secret hiding-place Mara .pulled out 
a lo~g silk cord.’ Milan already had some stout twine 
in his hand, and Stevanka a strip’ of unbleached linen; 
as for Bora, he had a piece of rope almost as big as him- 
self. Mara tried to persuade him to take someth’»g 
smaller, but no — his heart was set on the big rope. Tho 
they all stood, peeping around the edge of the door, at 
mother, and dodging back whenever she turned her head 
that way. At last, and it seemed after ages to them, 
mother sat down in a chair with her back to the door of 
the bedroom. The time had come. Mara’s eyes danced, 
Milan gave a smothered snort, Stevanka giggled, and 
Bora crowed; but mother must have been thinking of 
something very deeply, for she never noticed. Then on 
tip-toe the children stole forward, and when they were 
quite near, they threw themselves on mother with shouts 
of laughter, and in a moment Mara’s silk cord, Milan’s 
twine and Stevanka’s strip of linen were around her, and 
she was tied fast in her chair. Bora stumbled over 
his big rope and sat down on the floor; but he got up 
again and put the rope around mother’s feet; then, laugh- 
ing and shouting, little Bora danced all round the room. 

Mother seemed to be very much frightened and she 
struggled ever so hard to get loose, but somehow, though 
she did not seem really to be tied so very tight, she could 
not. 

Then Mara said: ‘Mother, please, give me a present 
and I will untie you,” and each of the other children said 
the same thing. Mother scolded a great deal, but all 
the time her eyes were smiling; and at last she put her 
hand under her skirt and pulled out « beautiful hand- 
kerchief for Mara to wear over her head. Mother seemed 
to have no trouble at all in getting a hand free to do that. 
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Milan got a big, red apple and some wal- 
nuts, Stevanka, a bunch of flowers. By 
that time mother was nearly free, and all 
at once she jumped up and took little 
Bora ia her arms and kissed him, and when 
she put him down he held clutched in his 
two chubby hands a great golden orange. 
That is the way Serbian children get their 
Christmas presents. They do not hang 
up their stockings on Christmas Eve, nor 
have ~ Christmas *vee; but the second 
Sunday before Chri —_ as is Mother’s Day, 
and next Sunday is Father’s Day. The 
people who live on the farms give their 
children only fruit and flowers, or some 
little thing ‘ike Mara’s handkerchief. It 
is the remembrance of Christmas time, 
and not the size of the gift, that they 
think most about. 


Art Appreciation 
(Continued from page 632) 


shepherds have entered through an open- 
ing somewhere behind us. On the left 
are the supply of fodder and the pitch- 
forks, on the right the feeding tube, a 
donkey, and recliningsox. The ox is an 
emblem of the Jew and the ass symbolizes 
the Gentile. ‘This, then, is the humble 
environment into which the little Christ 
Child was born, for the artist Lerolle 
earnestly endeavored to paint the scene 
as it must have been. Absolutely the 
only suggestion of the supernatural is the 
wonderful light centered about the mother 
and child. “The child has no halo as 
in many pictures of the nativity. 7*e 
light that radiates from the Christ C. 

of history was not orn with him; it was 
created by him iis spirit grew from 
humai infancy .o divine manhood.” 
Lerolle has thought out this truth quite 
correctly. 

If you and I had heard the angels’ song 
and had hurried to the spot where the 
long-expected Christ Child lay, should we 
have crowded to the manger in a rude 
familiar way? . Simple, untutored folk are 
naturally shy and retiring. Like these 
shepherds of Lerolle’s we should have 
approached almost fearfuily, astonished 
to see the fulfilment of a great prophecy. 
We should lift our hand in awe, like the 
old shepherd, raise ourselves on tiptoe 
in timid wonder, like the splendid youth 
by the column, or drop upon one knee 
in dim sense that we were not worthy 
to be witnesses to so august and divine 
an event. For us, there should be much 
truth in the strongly human simplicity of 
Lerolle’s “ Arrival of the Shepherds.” 

The picture entitled “Arrival of the 
Shepherds” is very popular and often 
printed. It was painted by a Frenchman 
named Henri Lerolle (lé rdl’), who was 
born in Paris of wealthy :parents. Very 
few artists have had such advantages, for 
most of them have been obliged to work 
hard to earn. the necessary money for 
their living and ‘education. Lerolle began 
by painting landscapes with beautiful 
trees, later he studied the light and shade 
in the vast interiors of churches, skillfully 
depicting the play of sunlight and shadow. 
Later he composed scenes in which he 
somewhat idealized French peasant life, 
showing’ wide stretches of landscape. 





Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Freel 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure 
the flags and the portraits needed for your 
room. All charges prepaid. | 

Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or 
assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, 
on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. flag 5x8 feet FREE. Fast 
colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the sale 
of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian, and Italian. 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For thesale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Belgian, andItaiian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as school 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful “Oil-Process” paintings of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x16 inches 
in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 
buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6: AGiant PencilSharpener, FREE. Large 
size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 25 buttons 
at ten cents. 





Write to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of buttons you want. 
We will send them postpaid by return mail. Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
[stablished 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 





MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 





FOR BUSY WORK 











PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 















































Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 
to— too —two Here is a partial list 
I was late for the car, so I any—no—Card No. 45 
walked. cry-cries—Card No. 21 
I think it was far done-did—Card No. 8 
walk every—very—Card No. 19 
. ; for—-fore-four—Card No. 2 
Those children are how-who—Card No. 46 
small be out alone. hole-whole—Card No. 2 
I went that store, : an nema et — 
r . —no—Card No. 
It is sarny go out knew-new—Card No. 6 
play. their—-there—Card No. 11 
You paid much for your them—those—Card No. 28 
book. . This set of sixty cards is designed 
Will you give me ——- cents for for busy work in language — words 
a stamp? spelled differently but pronounced 
Yes, and buy stamps for alike— words most frequently spelled 
. wrong. 
me, Packed in a neat cardboard box with 





index card making the location of any 











BOSTON 


(Reduced Size of Sample Card) one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Address Editor, Prmsarv Epvcation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


«Salaries that can assure strong character and good 
teaching in our public schools should be our 
first step against the bolshevism of tomorrow.” 


If one watches the daily press of late, one is impressed been revealed to us rudely and brutally by the War. 
by the number of editorials dealing, directly or indirectly, No doubt we shall forget them again, but at the moment, 
with schools and teachers. Surely this is a hopeful sign. anyway, we want a vast improvement and we know we 
The most necessary step toward adequate salaries is have got to begin with the teacher. This is the time, 
public recognition of the vital importance of the teacher therefore, for teachers to exert their best efforts, not only 
to the community — not merely feacher in the abstract in their work, but in every promising civic enterprise. 
either, but the particular teacher exercising an individual Once the community gets into the habit of depending 
influence all his own. Our educational shortcomings have on the teacher for leadership, the battle is over. 












Yanai Agno “Sy The Key to Rural 
Betterment 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS WR nop Sewer hme phe 

letter: ‘‘The bettering of school eonditions 

A NEW SET OF BLACKBOARD STENCILS is the one way to help any country community. 

In all social and extension work the school 


z 


has to be the vital point, for what the children 

Large Size, 25 x 36 Inches ; ; learn at school they take home, and it spreads 

In using these stencils you merely place the stencil against the as it does in no other way. If they take home 
blackboard and rub your ordinary blackboard eraser over it, oe ee pe wR gpa vd — 5% milk, in 
= place of salt pork, potato and pie, it may save 

and the outline appears on the blackboard so you can & tle come time. We are having = medical 


readily and easily fill in the lines as much heavier as you wish. examination now in the schools, by a doctor 
whose district covers two counties. Even a 
little good accomplished here and there by 
this medical examination lays the foundation 





Price, 15 cents each. 


Set of 7, $1.00 postpaid. for od and useful lives. I can see all the 

: ne imp svement in this community going back 

te nes SSOES to the school as its starti voint.” Instead 

—— OS a of ‘‘the vital place” in utterance, the 
Turkeys, group. 


writer might well have said the only place.” 
It is not too much to say that the farmer who 
-wants his life “‘bettered” by some one else, 
or in whose soul there is any conscious ground 


A Merry Christmas. 

Fireplace and stocking hanging. 
Santa Claus with arms full of toys. 
Happy New Year. 


e-MERRY- 


. a for the seed of extension or settlement work 
Enough for three holidays. i R S AS - , 
and may be used for years. C t Mi to fall upon, is as rare a bird as the dodo. 


. 
° 
° 
*e 





The improving maxims and example of the 
extension worker are likely to “accomplish 





EXTRA DESIGNS ADDITIONAL DESIGNS no other purpose than to throw him a little 

Size, 18x24 ane 2 sec reer ye > wna = the in- 

Size, 24 x 36 Inches . . uence of the school is erent. e parent 

Price 10c. each. 6 for 5Oc. may scorn and flout the leeeniieaer idea 

New Year’s Welcome (Angels), 20c. “Christmas Chimes.” brought back from school by the child. No 

—" d Eagle. 20 cent Reindeer. matter; he is familiarized with it, and little 

ee ee Pine Cone Design. by little finds himself adopting it. The red 

Large “Welcome,” 20 cents. “Merry Christmas” in a wreath schoolhouse is the seat of all magic. And 

Th rd “Wel ” in Wreath of of Holly. even if the parent will not have the new idea, 

— a ee Christmas Tree. the child absorbs it. In a very few years he 
Flowers, very handsome, 10 cts. “Happy New Year to You All.” will put it into effect. 





mae in the history tl the — was there 
‘ssi ing infl 
CHRISTMASTIDE as the American public school. It undertakes 


to do more than any other school system ever 











The Most Popular Operetta Ever Published devised, and although it does not accomplish 
Some years ago the editor of Primary Epucation desired to all it sets out to do, it does more than any 
give to the little children a Christmas entertainment “all their other system ever known. It has a twig of 
very own.” That wish was crystallized in the publication of a American manhood and womanhood in its 
very pretty little operetta entitled ‘“Christmastide.” The stand, = Just as ai gag twig the tree 
operetta proved so popular and the demand so widespread that it of the future My inclined. 0 doubt it tries 
has been brought out in separate form consisting of twelve pages to spread itself over too many books. Jt is 
with a substantial illuminated cover. The words of the operetta sometimes too keenly conscious of its cramping 
are by the well-known author, Alice E. Allen. function, and not eno of its working 
Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 8 faculty. Perhaps it should aim to turn out 

‘ more character and less learning. Its function 





as a character-builder, as a nursery of social 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY sense and justice, a trainer o! the body as well 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO as of the mind, is sometimes forgotten in the 
attempt to crowd some two or three smart 


children’s heads with logarithms and Latin. 
Br=. oot The rural public school must not forget that 
Se (Continued on page 678) 
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Pamphlets! Free 


‘Teachers and principals can secure free 
of charge a sixteen page pamphlet giving 
ten reasons for our entrance into the 
World War. This pamphlet in the hands 
of teachers and pupils will be of material 
help in presenting this subject. It can 
be secured free from the Institute for 
Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City. 








Good News 


Peptiron is a real, not a make-believe, 
iron tonic, especially beneficial in cases 
of pale, thin blood. weak, unstrung nerves, 
mental and physical exhaustion. 

Peptiron combines iron in the most 
agreeable, effective and up-to-date form, 
overcoming all the objectionable features 
of older and other preparations of iron. 
It comes in chocolate-coated pills — 
pleasant to take, does not injure the teeth, 
and does not cause constipation. 


Free Dress Designing Lessons 

Teachers learn Dress Designing, during 
spare times, so as to design and make 
wriginal clothes for yourselves and friends, 
and to increase your salary by teaching this 
important and interesting subject. Dress 
Designers earn from $45 to $100 a week. 
"= Large descriptive book, containing sam- 
ple lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
M859, Rochester, N. Y. Write before 
the present edition is exhausted. 











They are literally the “101 Best Songs” that it is possible to 


choose for school 


urposes. Each has been chosen, judged and 


weighed not only by our painstaking experts, wsohe | thousands 


of experienced teachers to whom we have appeal 





Other Famous 
Cable Books 


Everyday Songs 
‘For Primary Grades) 


Write for prices. 





101 Famous 
Poems 


15¢ each, in any 
quantity, prepaid. 
No Free Copies. 


( for advice 
and assistance. 


Music Teaching Easier 
— Pupils Like It 


That is what makes the “101 Best Songs” so 
popular—so fitting for every pu in school 
music. There are songs of the hearthside, of 
love of country, melodies of the heart, lively 
ditties, simple songs for the youngsters, and a 
few of the easy-keyed opera selections that 
create a love of worth-while music. All in easy 
keys, words and music complete. 101 of them 
in all, for only 7c in quantity lots. 


Every Teacher Should Write 
for a FREE Sample Copy 


Low Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f. o. b. Chicago, 
$1 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid, 


TRE CABLE COMPANY 
1201 Cable Bids. on Chicago, Ill. 




















BASIC PRIMER 


FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 
Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 
Sleeping Beauty 
ack the Giant Killer 
O’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 


Boston 





Little People’s Sound Primer (128 pp) 





They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR ‘MITTENS! 








Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


of Primers and First Readers 
By MARA 


L. PRATT CHADWICK 


40 cents 


40 cents 


Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads— 


40 cents 
40 cents 
40 cents 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based on 
stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through 
which to develop both sight reacing and soundinterpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent 
of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in adition to being 
pleasing to chiiaren, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


STORY PRIMERS 


The Little Red Hen 40 cents 

The Three Pigs 40 cents 

The Three Bears 40 cents 
ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 

Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 40 cents 

Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 40 cents 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 40 cents 


New York EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING co. Chicago San Francisco 
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illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois Stat Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms of 
public service. Length of course, three years. Theo- 
retical training based on standard curriculum for train- 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hospital, 2500 beds. Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit or its 
educational equivalent. Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
mum age 35 years. é 

School catalog and application blanks will be sent on 
application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 32., Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 
Miss M. H. MAcKENZIE, Superintendent. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS!! LIBRARIANS!! 


Don’t miss this opportunity. 








Through a special arrangement with an Eastern Paper 
Mill, we are offering exceptional values on stationery for 
Christmas gifts and personal use. A hand embosser for 
Monograming your own stationery with introductory 
order. Write for samples and price-list. 


LA POOK & SON 
610 E. 47th St. Dept. P. P. 


FOR BUSY WORK —— 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheets of card- 
board printed as above, giving nearly 500 dominos 
when cut up. Especially helpful in number work. 
Directions on envelope. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


New York 
































% A CHRISTMAS POEM % 
The Christmas Pudding 


When boys and girls come home from 
school 

And ice has filled the meadow pool, 

And in the wind bare boughs do shake, 

The Christmas pudding we must make! 


Come, roll your sleeves up, fast and tight, 
Put on your aprons clean and white! 

For we must labor every one, 

Before the pudding can be done. 


The suet first we finely chop, 

And flour into the bowl we drop, 
The raisins then we stone with care, 
And spice and sugar do we share; 


And peel we put and currants sweet, 
And yolks and whites of eggs we beat, 
Then come with haste, come all who wish, 
To stir the pudding in the dish. 


Now butter well a basin wide, 
And pour the pudding deep inside, 
And let the water boil below, 
And let the fire all fiercely glow! 


When next the pudding meets our sight, 
It will be decked with hoily bright, 
And everyone will shout “Hurrah!” 
When it comes in on Christmas Day. 

— May Gillington 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the coming U. S. 
Government examinations, 1920 Census 
requires thousands clerks. Thousands of 
permanent, life positious are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations with full 
pay. ‘Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M221 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





Home Stupy 


(28th Year) 
igh-School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
and Ser Shaan Steceded bo G8 caedy dl eoeoans 
correspondence. All command credit. 


Commas for 
the Industrial 
subjects are given 


ti Rees Se 













Illustrated 


Nervous 
Women 


Nothing is so good for you as 
Vinol. It invigorates the nerves 
and creates strength. 





Here is Reliable Proof: 


Union Hill, N. J.—‘*‘ I suffered from 
a nervous breakdown, was anaemic, 
thin, had a stomach trouble and could 
not eat, sleep or work. Ihad doctored 
without benefit until one day I read 
about Vinol, and after taking one bot- 
tle I began to improve. . It strengthened 
my nerves, gave me a good appetite, 
and I sleep well and feel better in every 
way.”’—Mrs. CHARLES WEST. 


The reason Vinol is superior to any 
other remedy is because it contains the 
oldest and most famous body-building 
and strengthening tonics known to 
medicine. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 

Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 


HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by State Department of Registration and Education 
3 year course , Practical Experience 
~ peg must meet the requirements of good health, 
Of age (19-35), good moral character, having two years’ 
High School education or its equivalent. 

Separate Home for Nurses 
For Catalog and application blanks, address 
Dr. J. C. COBB, 2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 








WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 


allowance each month. For further information write 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, III. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. ers a three year course in nursing to 





42-page Descriptive, 
Book, with full instructions, to- 
gether with 22 patterns covering 
a large variety of subjccts. 


women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High S<zool. 


Poster and 


Sand-Table 3 
Work---by JOHANNA HOLM 


Send for descriptions and prices to publishers 


For information address 
Eleanore Zuppan, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ili. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL — DETROIT 


Three-year course. Ejight-hour day. Registered by the 
State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout. Modern nurses’ home; includes summer 
vacation for nurses. Minimum entrance require- 
ment, two years’ High School work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superintendent of Nurses, 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
: / Box 20, The Grace Hospital, John R. Street 


‘A | and Willis Avenue, Detroit M‘chigan. 
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School 


Teachers 
ATTEN TION 


Prepare yourselves for the attractive and 
well paid positions in the commercial 
department of high schools. 


The Chandler Shorthand System is easy 
to learn— always retained—is speedy— 
accurate and reliable. 


Teachers of Chandler Shorthand 
always in demand. 


Saturday Session Begins October 18 


Chandler 


School for Women 


36TH YEAR 
Visit the School for full particulars or send for Catalog 
161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
Telephone Back Bay 7070 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater |han Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-18, Chicago 


TEAC iERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free 
Seibert Pig. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 


THE OPEN DOOR 


TO A BIGGER INCOME 
FOR WOMEN 


Have you said to yourself, ‘I must earn more money, 
how can I do it?”—How would you like to spend a de- 
lightful fall and —— r trav ling, with a salary to start, 
all railroad fare paid, and an immediate opportunity to 
increase your income? If you have had teaching ex- 
perience with some normal school or college training, are 
ambitious, free to travel extensively, and between 25 
and 40 years of age, I would like to tell you about the 
openings we are going to have this fall in our regular 
sales organization, where women who really wanted to 
make more are now earning $200 to $400 per month 

Give such information as will make your applicatio m 
stand out from the mass, including age, education and 
experience. 


Address §S. J. Gillfillan, Secretary 
F. B. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 1 


are 


















Removes Dandruff —Stops Hair Falling 


estores Color 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
50c. and $1.00 at drugzists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N.Y. 

















Give NAME OF SCHOO 


FREE E CATALOG CLVuS 2NO NUMBER IN cuss. 
Either pin illustrated made with any 8 let- § 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
x Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 50¢ ea., $5. 00 doz, 


. OR* 







BASTIAN BROS. 
12° astian Bidg., 


co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





COSFUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


ars: 


‘a sae 
A 


We furnish cos 
wigs,etc. “for all all lachoel 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
e. For informa- 


tion ress 


Box G, 
58W. Lake Street 
Chicago, tt. 














4% A CHRISTMAS POEM % 


Christmas Trees 


There’s trees in the meadows and trees 
in the lanes, 

There’s trees on the mountains and trees 
on the plains; 

But when I ask Daddy where Christmas 
trees grow, 

Although he’s so clever, yet he ucesn’t 
know! 


In my Daddy’s garden 
tree bears 

A lot of nice fruit, 
some pears; 

But though I’ve looked often, I 
can see 

One bearing such strange fruit as my 
Christmas tree. 


each grown-up 
some have apples, 


never 


*Spect Santa Claus has a garden some 
where, 

In Storyland, p’raps, and he plants his 
trees there; 

Then when Christmas comes he chops 
down two or three 

And brings them for good children like 
you and me. 


—E H.C. 


GAMES AND RHYMES FOR LANGUAGE 
TEACHING IN THE First Four GRADES. 
By Alhambra G. Deming. Published 
by Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Language Games have become so popu- 
lar with primary teachers, that to meet 
their demand for more games this little 
volume has been presented. In it the 
author has introduced a new feature 
—that of rhymes and singing games, 
in recornition of children’s love of repeti- 
tion and jingles. 

Cloth. 128 pages. 





Price, 75 cents. 


Thousands of Census Jobs 
Open to Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 
departments. The 1920 census opens up 
5000 clerical positions. Teachers are specially 
fitted not only to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to receive quick advancement 
after appointment. Those interested can 
get a free list of positions obtainable and 
free sample questions by dropping postal 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. M221, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 
necessary as the examinations are likely 
to be announced any day now. 





DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
FREE 
Women— Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress Designing during their spare moments in 
10 WEEKS. 
Dress Designers ae ys $40 to $100 
A WEEK. WORK FASCINATING. 


Send coupon immediately for FREE SAMPLE 
LESSONS. The supply will not last long. 


Mail coupon to 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. L859 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, book containing sam 
lessons in DRESS DESIGNING as taught in 10 wee 
spare times. 


CATARRH DOES HARM 


Catarrh of the nose or throat when it 
becomes chronic weakens the delicate 
lung tissues, deranges the digestive organs, 
and may lead toconsumption. It impairs 
the taste, smell and hearing, and affects 
the voice. It is a constitutional disease 
and requires a constitutional remedy. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which by 
purifying the blood removes, the cause of 
the disease and gives permanent relief. 

If there is biliousness or constipation, 
take Hood’s Pills 





The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big You can write them. We show 
you Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-25, Chicago 





rices paid. 
ow. 


ENTERTAINMENTS) 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime’ 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Ente rtainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 

Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 
etc. For all ages and occasions. | full of new ideas for teach- 

Large catalog Free. Every | ers and students, 370 























iam te Pe ee 
STRENGTH, SMOOTHNESS, 


DEPENDABILITY, these, plus 
correct size for the untrained, 
sensitive fingers and forearms of 
children learning to write: yes, we 


mean DIXON’S BEGINNERS’ 
PENCIL NO. 308. 


If you teach writing to beginners 
send for a sample to Dept. 134SJ. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Oe Established 1827 














Use Dakin’s 
Weekly Plan Book 


and see how much easier and 
more effective your work will 
be. It will directly promote 
your promotion. Your Super- 
intendent, Principal, pupils 
and their parents, will at once 
note the improvement. It 
costs but 50 cents, postpaid. 
Address 


The Palmer Company 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


: An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 


means the highest success for Soth teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE % 8S8°2° secon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established i855 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
people. We register only reli- 
able candidates. Services free 
to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albai v, N.Y. 





4 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


Caries W. Murorp, Prop. 











(Teachers Agencies Continued on Page Opposite) 


—— —— oe oe 














We Know Positively 


that every Grade teacher in the United States 
and Canada should have a copy of 


THE MINNESOTA COURSE OF STUDY 
AND TEACHER'S MANUAL 


By THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


To prove the above statement — if you will use the book one 
week and vou are not satisfied with it — return it at our ex- 
pense and we will refund all you paid for it. 


In Substantial Paper Binding . - 
in Attractive Cloth Binding . - 


75c postpaid 
$1.25 postpaid 








JONES & KROEGER CO., Publishers, Winona, Minn. 





The Dollies’ 


Christmas Tree 


Belle Gray 
First Girl 
This tiny tree with presents hung 
Is for our dollies dear. 
We wanted to remember them 
‘Cause they’ve been good all year. 


We ‘cided that we’d have the tree 
At my house because 

We needed my big brother Frank 
To be our Santa Claus. 


And now I’m waiting till — but hark! 
Is that a knock I hear? 


(She goes to the door. Four litile girls 
with their dolls enter and step forward, 
first girl with them. First girl speaks as 
they advance.) 


Stepin. Take chairs. 
come — 
You and your dollies dear. 


I’m glad you’ve 


(First girl goe: off, L, an? -omes back 
with a plate of cakes. The otner girls chat 
while she is gone.) 


First girl 
Here are some cakes my mamma made, 
With raisins, nuts, and spice, 
I’m sure you and your dollies, too, 
Will find them very nice 


(She seats herself. All the girls munch 
cake, putting cake to the doll’s mouth and 
then eating the bite themselves. A knock 
is heard. Second girl jumps up.) 


Second girl 
Who’s that? 


(Boy enters, wearing Santa Claus suit and 
beard) 


Oh, oh, it’s Santa Claus! 
I b’lieve he smelled the cake! 
(Boy tries to grab plate of cake.) 
All the girls 
No, no, old Santa; not a one 
Till the presents down you take. 
Boy ; 
All right, my little girls, but I must say 
You’re treating Santa in a shameful way 


Twelve hours I’ve sped o’er snow-clad 
hil] and dell — 

And not a single bite to eat! Weil, 
well — 


(Shakes his head mournfully as he takes 
a ribbon-tied parcel from the trec. Reads 
name on tag.) 


This package is for Rose Verbena Sweet 


Second girl (takes package and undoes 
Speaks.) 
A pair of slippers for her dainty feet 


(Puts slippers on doll.) 


* 











Boy 
And this one is for Georgnella Perry 








ry 
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Third girl 
A ribbon sash as red as any cherry. 


(Ties sash on doll.) 


Boy 
This is for Etheline Suzella Peck. 


Fourth girl 
A turquoise for her pretty neck. 


(Fastens necklace around doll.) 


Boy 
This big one is for Lilietta Burk 


Fifth gir. 
An apron she can wear for kitchen work. 


(Buttons apron on doll.) 


Boy 
This is for Mary Ernestine Bapette. 


Sixth girl 
Abonnet. It just fits you, my sweet pet. 


(Ties on bonnet.) 


Boy wos 
This is for Bessilee Larilla Grey. 


First girl 
A winter coat as warm as it is gay. 


Boy (looks over tree and then turns to girls) 
There’s not another present anywhete! 
Now for the cake! I’m hungry as a 

bear! 


(Seats himself in the armchair and eats 
cake.) 


Second girl (jumps up and points to tree) 
The presents are all given, 
But still our little tree 
Is dressed in brightest trimmings 
As pretty as can be. 


Third gil (eagerly) 
I do wish we could find a girl 
Who has no Christmas green! 
With this tree I am sure she’d feel 
As happy as a queen! 


Fourth girl (excitedly) 
Oh, don’t you knew lame Jimmy? 
Of course he’s just a boy: 
But I believe this Christmas tree 
Would make him laugh for joy. 


Fifth girl (delightedly) 
Oh, let’s! And come by my house — 
My brother has some toys 
That he’s grown tired of playing with. 
He’s change’ble, like most boys! 


Sixth girl 
I have some books at my house — 
Pictures in every one. 
I’m sure Jimmy wil] like them, 
For the pictures aie such fun. 


First girl (takes up plate of cake) 
And Jimmy’s sure to like this cake. 
Here, Frank, you take the tree. 
Come, dolly, you shall go along, 
How happy Jimmy ’ll bel 


(AU go off through center door, Frank in 
front bearing the tree, the girls following 
with their dolls.) 

CuRTAIN) 





PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 











THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
{Oi TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANuAL Free 













An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


TEACHERS WRITE US TO-DAY 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
Rural, $100 up, per month High School, $125 to $2 
Grades, $100 to $130 Special positions up to $2500 
We can place you outright 


a PACIFIC OFFICE: 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS Portland, Oregon. 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG. Denver coro _ "west Agency in the West 














Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU tb veer. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school cers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 265 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 








Advises parents about schools. 





It pays—to pay —to get— more pay. Register Now! 


TEACHERS’ 25 E. Jackson Blid., Chicago 
ert AGENCY ur booklet «Teaching as a Busi- 











34th YEAR ness’ with timely chapters on Peace 











NEW YORK Fifth Aven . _—e a 
DENVER *Yymes Building Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE Peyton Building 





ADDRESS ANY OFP#1ce OF Application, etc., sent FREA 








WESTERN POSITIONS, WESTERN CANADA 
Teachers holding four year High School Course, one year State Normal, salaries $90 to $100 per 


TEACHERS’ — Engagements commencing October, November and January continue till July Ist. 


paqoesments commencing February, March, April and May continue till Christmas. Write 
BUREAU to-day for particulars. State qualifications. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


The magaziné with a Vision. Circulates in every state in the 
Union, Philippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
Subscriptions $1.50 the year. 








Canadian postage, 25 cents; 
foreign postage, 30 cents. Owned and published by the 


PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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% The Holly 3% 


Now of all the trees by the king’s highway, 
Which do you love the best? 
O the one that is green upon Christmas 
Day, 
The bush with the bleeding breast! 
Now the holly with her drops of blood 
for me: 
For that is our own dear Aunt Mary’s tree. 


Its leaves are sweet with our Saviour’s 
name, 
Tis a plant that loves the poor; 
Summer and winter it shines the same, 
Beside the cottage door. 
O the holly with her drops of blood 
for me! 
For that is our kind Aunt Mary’s tree. 


’Tis a bush that the birds will never leave: 
They sing in it all day long; 
But sweetest of all upon Christmas Eve, 


Is to hear the robin’s song. 
’Tis the merriest sound upon earth and sea: 
For it comes from our own Aunt Mary’s 
tree. 


So, of all that grow by the King’s highway, 
I love that tree the best; 
’Tis a bower for the birds upon Christmas 


Day, 
The bush of the bleeding breast. 
O the holly with her drops of blood for 
me! 
For that is our own sweet Aunt Mary’s 
tree. — R. S. Hawker 


(In Cornwall the household names, 
“Uncle” and ‘‘ Aunt,” were used not only 
as phrases of kindred, but as words of 
greeting and tender respect. The refrain 
can be omitted if the teacher prefers, as 
the song is complete without it.) 





TRAVEL IN THE SOUTH THIS WINTER 


EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for two well-dressed, intelligent saleswomen 
to travel; age 25 to 40; must have good personality, to call on a selectéd list of 
club women; married women not considered; must be foot-loose; preference 
given to teachers. Railroad fare and salary to start. Write, phone or wire 


T. J. Philips, Dept. P, 


506 Monroe Bldg., Chicago 








A CHRISTMAS OPERETTA 





Some Years Ago the Editor 
of Primary Education 


desired to give to the little children a Christmas entertainment “all 
their very own.” That wish was crystallized in the publication of 
a very pretty little operetta entitled ‘Christmastide.” It went 
forth as a supplement to the primary schools of America, carrying 
with it the editor’s kindest remembrance and “best wishes fora merry, 
merry Christmas.” The operetta proved so popular and the demand 
so wides; read that it has since been brought out in separate form con- 
sisting of twelve pages with a substantial illuminated cover. The 
words of the operetta are by the well-kne-vn author, Alice E. Allen. 


CHRISTMASTIDE 


THE MOST POPULAR OPERETTA 
FOR SCHOOLS EVER PUBLISHED 
PRICE FORTY CENTS— SENT POSTPAID 


As any one of the acts or the various scenes in the acts can be given 
separately, the entertainment can be made as simple as possible and 
occupy as little time as may be necessary. 

The only characters required are: An older girl from the higher 
grade to represent “Winter,” a boy to represent “North Wind,” an 
older boy to represent ‘‘Santa Claus,” the largest girls of the grade to 
represent “Snowflake Fairies,” various little girls to represent ‘‘ Baby 
Chorus.” All other children join in the full chorus, etc. 





We will mail it same day your order is received. 
Address our nearest office — Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


N, 


(Continued from page 672) 
it is teaching the parents as well as the chil- 
dren — that it is an evangel of nutrition, a 
messenger of cleanliness as well as of in- 
tellectual light. 

All other agencies of “rural betterment’ 
may be safely abandoned if the master oppor- 
tunity of the district school is fully availed of. 
It is indeed the key to all rustic advancenent. 

— Boston Heraid 


Visiting Teachers 


Few measures of reconstruction have as 
cleai a claim upon public support as the system 
of visiting teachers. It has alieady passed 
through the stages of experience into actual 
practice; and, so far fiom heing of problem- 
atical value, it has proved itself doubly efficient. 

The primary aim is to supplement the 
teaching in large classes, which is of necessity 
gauged to the general average of intelligence, 
with particular care for the occasional case 
that requires it—a care reaching out from 
the schoolroom to the home. Bright pupils, 
who are so often discouraged, or made im- 
patient by the slow pace of their fellows, are 
stimulated to do extra work so that they 
irequently “skip” anentiregrade. Backward 
and difficult children réceive personal coaching, 
so that they are saved the necessity of re- 
peating the grade. The schoolroom teacher, 
meantime, being freed from the care of the 
more perplexing individual cases, is enabled 
to concentrate upon the normal average of 
pupils. 

Equally important is the effect of the visiting 
teacher upon the pupil’s home. The co- 
operation of parents is essential to success, 
and it generally happens that an ameliorating 
influence touches the entire household. Im- 
provements are made in diet and sanitation, 
and harmful habits of all kinds are reformed. 
It lies well within the power of the visiting 
teacher to save pupils from the Children’s 
Court and start them on the road to good 
citizenship. Families which regard the ordi- 
nary welfare worker as an intruding busy- 
body welcome the teacher because of her 
official status and authority, and they gladly 
co-oferate in any measure that promises 
aid to the child. It would be hard to devise 
a more practical and efficient aid in the 
current campaign of Americanization. 

The idea originated with private individuals 

and was first tried out under the Board of 
Education, presidea over by Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Jr. It proved successful heyond 
the dreams of its sponsors. It has been 
adopted by eighteen cities and towns in 
various parts of the country —and this in 
the face of war, which put an end to most 
projects of educational reform. In New York 
to-day 160 principals are petitioning for visit- 
ing teachers. The present staff consists of 
only sixteen, eight of whom are still being 
supported by private subscription. 
A movement is now on foot in the Woman’s 
City Club to increase the staff of visiting 
teachers to twenty-five. The cost will be only 
$21,000 annually —an insignificant sum in 
the total annual expense of $87,000,000. It 
is hard to see any good reason why the item 
shoula not be added to the supplementary 
budget now being framed by the Board of 
Education. — New York Evening Post 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes ar dull and iusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
bome after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses — or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal yo gg = | my a —_ sooth- 
ing in its action. urine Lye * , 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 














supplies you with Murine. 
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The Txceuennl Child 


Charles Grandp-erre 

CCORDING to official computations, there are 
17,061,962 children in the schools of this country, 
5,740,881, or 33.7% of which are “retarded.” 
Like all statistics, these figures do not mean 
exactly what they appear to say; presumably, they in- 
clude a large proportion of “repeaters” who are in no 
way defective. However, anyone who has taken the trouble 
to seriously think over present conditions, is fully aware 
that the problem of the exceptional child is the gravest 
that now cian ts the country. 

The most alarming feature of that problem is that, 
for reasons largely beyond our control, the proportion 
of defective school children has doubled during the last 
ten years or so, and that the present rate of increase lets 
us presume that the proportion will be double again in a 
shorter period of time. 

Were we not so conceited, we would probably more 
easily find means to relieve a deplorable state of affairs 
Instead, what are we doing? We repeat and repeat among 
ourselves, until we believe it to be the truth, that we are 
the first nation on earth, and that in every way we are fit 
to become missionaries to the rest of humanity; we especi- 
ally fancy to be giving a truly democratic equal opportunity 
for education to all children in the best school system in 
the world —and elsewhere. The result of this conceited- 
ness has been, quite unavoidably, a standstill. 

Let a teacher timidly assert that there is something 
totally wrong with the school, he or she will instantly be 
branded as an “agitator” and will have to support the 
consequences of supposedly inopportune talking. 

lhe very idea! — to suggest that theres something wrong 
with the school! Why, if only a bare majority of the 
pupils derive from the school those benefits it is supposed 
to give to all, it is certainly not the school’s fault; it is 
the children’s fault! The school cannot help it if there 
are so many who do not fit the equal opportunity for 
education dished out for them! 

But what are we to do? 

The problem is difficult, indeed, but its solution is not 
so hopeless as it appears to be. It would be brought 
nearer to us, were it not for that peculiar trait of the 
American character which makes us want to solve problems 
all our own way, and had we not nearly all an inborn 
repugnance to learn from others what we fancy we may 
learn ourselves. ¢ 

Instead of concerted action, every school board <t- 
tempts to find means of disposing of the defective child, 
that drag upon the school. Those who really do wish 
to get more light unto the problem would do well to look 
up the ge of Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, of 
Plainsfield, N. J., and of the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exceptional Children. The in- 
vestigations of the “Father of Practical Child Study,’ 
as the learned pedagogue is called,:. ° that of his associates, 
shows clearly that there is only way to solve the 
problem of the exceptional child, a. . it is to relieve the 
classes for “average” children of their burden of ex- 
ceptional pupils and to give to all those who are not feeble- 
minded that special care and training which, it has been 
proved, will make most of them absolutely normal, and 
in many cases the superiors of so-called average children. 

The Third Annual Conference of the National Associ- 
ation for theStudy and Education of Exceptional Children, 
heldin New York, was presided over by none less than Dr. 
Philander P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education. This congregation of many of our leading 
educatorsand Of the representatives of a number of Boards 
of Education has done more than any other agency to 
clear opinions on the important problem which is not only 
to prevent human waste, but to cease creating, by neglect, 
an army of misfits out of which future generations of 
insanes, criminals, alcoholics, etc., will recruit themselves. 


‘Your Own Good Teeth 


¥ Good Health Methods 
4 in far-Off Philippines 


VEN in the far-off P hilippines, 
a 
the methods you use in your . 
dental hygiene 
Tooth Soden ‘children’ S$ size and Co 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream >ru 
are given enlisted men who have 





le ‘ssors are 


recognized in teaching ‘“ Good 

Teeth—Good Health.” 
Hereyousee »your own daily tooth 

brush drill being used to in \press 


this habit on the natives of the 
1919 National Guard. 
An entire division— over [0.000 


men—receive daily instruction in 
brushing the teeth. 


small children. When they ar 
demobilized, they go ho and 
teach their chil dren the proner 


care of the teeth. 


BRING THIS :J&=LPFUL 

LESSON CLOSE HOME 

If you do not already use similar 
drills you can probably adapt the 
Philippine drill to your own class- 





Command: Brush 


the teeth, outer . 

room. 
surface, left side, 
tl 2 ae These picture $s, properly explained, 
side, 20;froxt,20; Will help you make your pupils 
g£rindingsu ces, 
above, left side. Tealize the value of caring for thi 
10;right side 10; teeth every dav 
front teeth, . ¢ aay. 
above, inside, 19; n 
grindingsuriaces, © lassroom Helps for Dental 
velow, left side, . z 
10; right side, 10: Hygiene Lessons 
front teeth, be- 


To help you sustain interest in the sul 

ject of *“Goad Teeth—Good Health’ 
we freely offer you, as a teachez, the 
Colgate Educational Material. 


low, inside, 10. 


This material consists of free Trial tube 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
Reminder Cards for your pupils (instruc 

tive home reminders to brush the teeth), 
with other practical suggestions. 





It isa rule of our Educational Depart 
ment that these Colgate Classroom Helps ; 
can be sent to an individual teacher only 

once in any school year. Only teachers ‘ 


actually in charge of a class are entitled [brow out wat 
to supplies. 





Command: rinse 
the mouth, spit 
out; rinse again, 
spit out. 


PAN 





bd 


? 
~ 






Solve the problem of enliven- 


ing your dental hygiene 
lessons— send the coupon, 
properly filled out, to-day 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 

I am a teacher in the . . school, District No. 
having in my direct charge ial ars. Will ve su please send 

free of charge for school work only, trial tubes and reminder cards for < alln iN 
scholars? You may refer to (name of School Superir tes ndent or Member o/ 
School Board 

Your Name 

Town.. 

County. . 

(If no Express Office i in your town, 


address. . 


Population 
State 
write here accurate express shippia 





Command: wash 
your brush. 








(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 
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Children of cleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wa 


“Americanization through music” 
A slogan of the hour 


: > 


Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one common 
ground and most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true 
Americanism. 

A great movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and lasting the process 
of the melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of American citizenry our adopted 
brothers from other lands. Have you thought of Community Singing with the 


Victrola and Victor Records? 





Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The Community Singing 
idea of war days must be perpetuated. It is productive of im- 
measurable good in this wholesome movement of Americaniza- 
tion. Nothing is more unifying and democratic than the group 
singing of old familiar and patriotic songs. Sing them with stir- 
ring band accompaniment,—strong, correct, inspiring! 





America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) Victor Military Band ! 17550 
Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) Victor Military Band ) 10 in., 85¢ 
Star Spangled Banner (Francis Scott Key-Samuel Arnold) (Arranged by the | 

Music Section, National Education Association) Victor Band | 17581 
Hail Columbia (Joseph Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) (Arranged by the Music Section, | 10 in., 85¢ 

National Education Association) Victor Band 
My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of the 

Republic (Julia Ward Howe) Victor Band 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms (Moore) 

(2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne-Bishop) Victor Band 
Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) (2) Love’s Cld Sweet Song (Bingham- 

Malloy) Victor Band 18177 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes (Sen J ) (2) Flow Gently, | 10 in., 85c 
Sweet Afton (Burns-Spilman) Victor Band 


18145 
10 1n., 8&5¢ 








Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


, When the Victrola is not in 
Educational Department use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
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